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The Hay Crop Unsatisfactory, 


Last month it was pointed out that the 
hay crop this year was a disappointment, 
very short in the east and contrary to the 
general impression was not even an aver- 
age crop in the west. This month our cor- 
respondents have made -tentative prelimi- 
nary estimates of the rate of yield in their 
respective counties, and a tabulation of 
these local data into state averages again 
indicates the general disappointment in the 
crop. 

East of the Allegheny mountains the crop 
is decidedly short in almost all districts, 
and while weather conditions in New Eng- 
land favored a moderately heavy growth for 
the second cutting, yet the whole yield is 
much the smallest for a number of years. 
Here the short crop is the direct result of 
the severe drouth experienced during the 
late spring and early summer. In the 
west there was an abundance of moisture 
tor the crop, frequently too much, but ‘old 
meadows suffered so severely from the cold 
winter that the stand was thin and the 
favorable season induced an unusual growth 
of weeds, thus reducing quality as well as 
quantity of the crop. 

The present returns of rate of yield per 
acre are of course preliminary to the care- 
ful and complete investigation which we 
make at a later date before presenting our 
final estimate of the crop, but they are 
sufficiently definite to make it evident that 
the average rate of yield is a moderate one, 
much smaller than last year and perhaps 
rather below the average for a series of 
years. Last year a preliminary estimate at 
this date made the average per acre 1.50 
tons; this year the average is 1.30 tons. 

The state averages in detail are presented 
below in comparison with the preliminary 
estimate of yield made at the same date 
a year ago: 


Tons p acre Tons p acre 
1899s: 1888 ss 





1899 
© eerewore * me? FF eee 1.30 1.55 
© oePrrrecee 1.20 1.60 Iowa ........1.38 1.80 
ys De” a? 2 ae 1.24 1.50 
Tex BOG DEP BOM  cccccsen 1.48 1.45 
Ark BGS E00 IUGR csccessas 1.34 1.40 
WOMR ..csccesdeee BPI DD 2.100008 Le 
WE VG. ccsccccksae BED BD Din. cceccses 1.25 1.35 
i Mere ee ee} | eee 1.61 1.45 
Ohio ..1.27 1.50 Ore’ ........1.93 1.85 
Mich 1.16 1% Wash ....«.. 1.92 1.80 
BG oc ccccas%s 1.13 1.40 Other e--1.40 1.35 
BED sc cccsenees 1.24 1.50 é —— 
WE cosvecses 1.36 1.60 Total --1.30 1.50 





Apple Shippers’ Convention. 





The fifth annual meeting of the national 
apple shippers’ association, held at Detroit 
Aug 2 and 3, brought out the largest at- 
tendance on record, The association is in a 
flourishing condition, and its membership 
was increased during the meeting very 
largely, and now numbers more than 200 
firms from all sections of the country. 

Hon H, M. Dunlap of Champaign, Ill, rep- 
resenting the horticultural section of the 
United States commission to the Paris ex- 
position, delivered an address urging that 
the association as a body, and its members 
individually co-operate with the commis- 
sion in the effort to make a creditable 
showing for the American fruit industry at 
Paris in 1900. The association took prompt 
action by authorizing the appointment of 
a representative cgmmittee, which should 
include all apple, sections of the coun- 
try, and charged it with the duty of aid- 
ing in the securing of ample fruit for this 
purpose, The committee was also instruct- 
ed to co-operate with the commission in 
so planning the display as to make it strict- 
ly a commercial exhibit. 

Mr Morris Cummings of Portland, Me, 
voiced serious objection to the manner in 
which American fruit is now disposed of 
at Liverpool. He declared that in the auc- 
tion sales of fruit at that port, the fruit 
prior to being offered is very carefully 
classified and inspected by inspectors, but 
that after such inspection and cataloging, 
-tuyers are allowed 24 hours after the sale 
during which time they may examine their 








SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


purchase and reject any portion of it. After 


such rejection the fruit is put up, and again’ 


sold as rejected, and with that stigma® upon 
it always fails to bring a reasonable price. 
It was pointed out that during the -24 
hours in which the purchased fruit is in 
the hands of the purchaser, there might be 
such a change in the market as to induce 
purchasers to reject the fruit for trivial 
reasons, this working serious hardships to 
the owners. It was further pointed out that 
at auction sales of apples in Glasgow and 
other United Kingdom ports, as well as 
similar sales of foreign fruit in this coun- 
try, after having gone through the same in- 
spection as in Liverpool the sale is “as it 
is,”” and no rejections areallowed. After con- 
siderable discussion of this question, during 
which representatives of the Liverpool fruit 
trade who were present took occasion to 
defend the practice in their market, the 
association adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, that the national apple ship- 
pers’ association in convention assembled, 
hereby respectfully requests the receivers 
of American and Canadian apples in the 
city of Liverpool, England, to adopt an in- 
variable rule of allowing no rejections from 
apples once cataloged and sold in the auc- 
tion room, and the secretary of this asso- 
ciation is hereby directed to il a copy of 
this resolution to each receiver of said 
goods in said city at an early date, and also 
to send a copy to the secretary of the 
Liverpool fruit buyers’ association, 

Usual reports upon the prospects for the 
crop were made in executive session, but 
personal conversation with the largest buy- 
ers represented shows that the general ex- 
pectation is for a crop very short in New 
England, and somewhat larger than last 
year in New York; practically a full crop in 
Ohio and Indiana, a crop smaller than last 
year in Michigan, and not far from one- 
half of a crop in the rest of the western ter- 
ritory. The press committee to which were 
referred all statements regarding the crop, 
including the report of the statistician, 
summarized the data and issued the follow- 
ing figures as the official estimate of the 
association for the crop: 


Arkansas ..........60 New Jersey ........ 75 
CCRMEOETER oc ceccccs % New York.......s 40 
Colorado ---50 Nebraska ...:...... 40 
ae reer re et ox eesti ed it egeacae 65 
SE: 600-0 maiekw.heneiade 50 Pennsylvania ......45 
eer 8 i. eo 
PROBOUCEY : 5. ccc pee 25 West Virginia ..... 60 
Raa a rr 60 Wisconsin ......... 35 
MEIGMAMAR 66sec ccicds 45 Washington ....... 50 
IES inne cs sc ce SEN, “ana chwe aclene 65 
New England ..... 25 


George E. Richardson of Leavenworth, 
Kan, was elected president; C. P. Rothwell 
of East Palestine, Ohio, vice-president; W. 





L. Wagner of Chicago, treasurer; A. W. 
Patch of Boston, secretary; and B. W. Snow 
cf Chicago, statistician. The next conven- 
tion will be held in Cleveland, during the 
first week of Aug, 1900. 

Cowpeas During Dry Weather. 


A. A. SOUTHWICK. 





The pea crop has been more or less of a 
failure this season, due to the effects of the 
unprecedented drouth. Our experience with 
the crop this season proves that fair suc- 
cess is possible, even under the trying cir- 
cumstances of very dry weather. We suc- 
ceeded in picking 100 bu of well-filled pods 
and the quality never was better. Last 
fall we plowed under a very heavy dressing 
of coarse strawy manure from the piggery, 
some ten inches deep, and early in April a 
light dressing of manure from the cow 
stable was spread upon the furrows and 
harrowed down thoroughly with the spring- 
tooth harrow. Then the ground was brushed 
and rolled and a very nice fine surface was 
the result. We furrowed three feet apart 
with the double mold board plow, sowed the 
seed April 20 and commenced picking June 
20, and had our usual full supply of 40 
bu for the 4th of July dinner. 

Our land is notoriously dry, more so, I 
think, from the fact that there has been 
too much shallow plowing in years past, 
but this stratum of moisture bearing vege- 
table and animal substance deeply plowed 
under seems to protect*crops very perfect- 
ly from the ill effects of drouth. This is 
the first season corn leaves have not rolled, 
and as this land was prepared in the same 
way, I think it may be due to the deep 
plowing in of coarse material. I not only 
believe in deep plowing, but at the same 
time I also believe that the farmer who 
turns under a large amount of vegetable 
matter of some kind will reap benefits that 
will be greatly to his profit. What an im- 
mense burden in a crop of tomato and 
squash vines and what an amount of tug- 
ging some farmers have in undertaking te 
clear away such stuff to be burned or 
thrown one side as worthless material. The 
farmer who works his brain will consider 
that this great vegetable growth not only 
contains what the crop has taken from the 
soil, but also a large amount from the air 
in addition and that great value can come 
from returning this vegetable growth to 
the soil. Plow it under and get ‘a substan- 
tial gain for your trouble. 

Apples wrapped in paper keep better than 
when stored in any other way. 
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WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


The “ Riverside” (erad-marry movement ts geweled 
throughout with rubies ana sapphires. 


For sale by ali jewelers. 








SHEPHERD S MANUAL 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer ora 
farmer’s sen who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so cemplete that 
the experienced shepherd may gather many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of seme years 
with the characters of the various medern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portiens of our ex- 
tensive territory and TfMat of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of management called for 
ander our circumstances, are here gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 81.00 
Catalogue Free of this 2nd many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New York. 








PHHOTO-ENG RAVING 
and ELECTROTYPING. 


We have unrivalled facilities by reason of skilled work- 
men, first-class materials and newest machinery for pro- 
ducing excellent work in both these departments at very 
low prices. 

Special attention given to making pictures, either half- 
tones or line drawings, of live stock, poultry, farm build- 
ings, implements, etc., from photographs or drawings, for 
subseribers and advertisers in this journal, Also half- 
tones with extra coarse screen for use on fast presses of 
daily newspapers. Artistic designs and illustrations for 
catalogues, circulars, etc. 

Our electrotyping department is specially equipped for 
quick work, and can furnish electros in a few hours, when 
necessary. 

Address Photo-Engraving or Electrotyping Dep t. 
Phelps Pub. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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Keeping Wheat Land Fertile. 


DAVID P. FORNEY, PENNSYLVANIA. 





W..eat farming in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania during 1898 was not a success, The 
wheat crop in the aggregate was largely a 
failure and the farmers are endeavoring 
to discover the reason for it. The man- 
ager of one of the mills here, which uses 
about 500 bu daily, says in 1897 they got 
their entire supply from the immediate 
neighborhood, while in 1898 they had to im- 
port wheat from the west directly after 
harvest and are still doing The qual- 
ity is also deficient. This Seems the more 
singular from the fact that in all the ele- 
ments which are usually considered es- 
sential to good farming, these Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchmen are the equals, if not the 
superiors, of any farmers in the United 
States. Nowhere is the work as well done 
and nowhere is there the accumulation of 
wealth among farmers as here. 

Then why should the wheat fail? The first 
reason always given is that the fly killed it. 
As soon as a field of wheat begins to look 
bad and go back, then we always hear 
that the flies are in it. If the farmer would 
go into the field oftener and examine his 
wheat, perhaps he might change his opin- 
ion. A careful examination of much of 
the broken down wheat here, which is al- 
ways said to be caused by the fly, leads me 
to conclude that not one-fourth of the dam- 
age is due to that cause directly. The prime 
cause is mal-nutrition. The wheat after 
making a good start fails to find enough 
healthful nutriment for development and 
then becomes sickly. Insects and diseases 
always attack the weak and dying first. 
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This seems to be a provision of nature 
which is intended to make room as soon 
as,pessible for the stronger to come. after 
them, And a farmer whose wheat is regu- 
larly destroyed by the fly ought to regard 
it as a hint from nature to move off his 
farm and make room for a better man. 
The wheat perishes from the fly and dis- 
ease because it is too weak to resist, and 
where it is strong and healthy the fly 
usually does but little damage. Most of the 
wheat broken down before harvest,as it was 
here last year, went down because of in- 
sufficient vigor and not because the fly at- 


tacked it, as no evidence of fiy could be 
found. 

The remedy must be found‘ in some 
changes in the system of farming. The 


Pennsylvania Dutchman worships manure 
and his superstition carries him often be- 
yond the realm of reason. To him manure 
is manure, and he will have it en his farm 
above all things. Its composition is always 
a secondary matter. I have known him to 
sell a ton of clover hay, in preference to a 
ton of straw, because the straw would make 
more manure, From the beginning he has 
fed corn and hay, and sold-wheat, and as 
a result, his land is rich in corn and hay 
elements, but deficient in wheat elements. 
The man who feeds a ton of bran gets four 
times more of wheat fertility back on his 
farm than he who feeds a ton of corn, and 
yet it is hard to convince many men of the 
truth of this. They feed corn to steers, be- 
cause it makes rich manure, and when the 
wheat fails, put the blame on the fly. If 
we want to raise wheat, we must feed 
wheat constituents, and all over eastern 
Pennsylvania the past season’s experience 


No. 8 


has shown farmers that their soil must 
must have phosphoric acid to raise wheat 
and they are trying to get it. 

Illustrations can be had in every locality 
where men have-had just as good wheat last 
season as the one before. I have a neigh- 
bor who sold 500 bu to farmers for seed, be- 
cause their own wheat was not fit to sow, 
and still has more than that much left, and 
his secret is simply that he has fed for 
wheat and he gets it. This man kept cows, 
made butter and fed the skimmilk and 
large quantities of bran and mill-feed be- 
sides. He also uses ground bone and bone 
fertilizers, and, as a consequence, he leads 
his neighborhood in the raising of wheat, 
both as to quantity and quality. The fly 
never hits him very hard. And I have notic- 
ed, with of course some exceptions, that on 
dairy farms the wheat was better on the 
average than on the cattle feeding farms 
where the farmer usually relies on corn- 
fed manure and lime for all crop produc- 
tion. 





Dwarf Essex Rape is a good forage crop 
for beef cattle, but is hardly desirable for 
milch cows, as it is liable to taint the milk. 
It is primarily a forage crop for sheep and 
hogs. It would be better to plant corn for 
cows or sow millet or some kind of small 
grain like oats or rye, providing the 
drouthy season comes early in the summer. 
If it comes late in the fall, corn planted 
early will give all the green feed needed 
for the dairy animals. 


Harrowing Land sown with clover and 
barley gave better results than harrowing 
and rolling after seeding. 

















RED POLLS AT THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


The splendid display of fine stock at Syracuse each year is one of the strongest features of the New York state fair. 


-The present great interest in cattle points to a large showing this fall. 


indicates crowded barns. 
own. 


many of the cows are good milkers. 
early, 
at fairs. 





General purpose stock, as Red Polls, also always attract attention. 
at the state fair grounds, with a herd of these popular cattle 
As a rule the individuals of this breed are gentle, take on flesh rapidly, 


In some parts of the U S Red Polis are quite numerous. They are fine looking cattle and are always much admired 


in the foreground. 


There is a big call for stall room, and everything 
While beef cattle have shown the greatest relative advance in price, the dairy breeds still hold their 
Our illustration shows a portion of the stock pens 


While usually classed as beef cattle, 


and mature 
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Cost of Growing Wheat--lll. 


AVERAGES FROM CROPS GROWN ON 1472 ACRES 
—ANALYZED BY B. W. SNOW. 


HARVESTING. 


During the stress of harvest more labor 
is hired than during any preceding opera- 
tion in the wheat field, and, as a conse- 
quence, the rate of wages is higher at this 
period than the usual figure. On this ac- 
count it has been considered proper to make 
an increased wage allowance during har- 
vest for all labor employed. It required 
367% days’ work to harvest the crop under 
consideration, and the wage allowance, 
based upon the increased price paid for 
labor in the harvest field, aggregated $433.44, 
er an average of $1.18 per day. To appre- 
ciate the increased cost of labor during 
harvest, it may be noted that the cost per 
day of labor for plowing was only 8lc. 

A practical illustration of the effect upon 
cost of this higher wage rate in harvest is 
presented by the fact that, while a day’s 
labor suffices to harvest 4 acres and the 
same day’s labor is only equal to the plow- 
ing of 2.7 acres, yet the cost per acre of 
each operation is the same, 46c. Practical- 
ly, the whole of the crop under considera- 
tion was harvested by machinery, though 
a little hand harvesting in Texas and Ar- 
kansas serves to reduce the apparent effi- 
ciency of labor in those states. The twine 
used in binding grain forms an expensive 
item, amounting to an average of 28c per 
acre, and aggregating but a little less than 
the wage cost of harvesting. The crop on 
645 acres was stacked after cutting, leaving 
827 acres that were threshed from. the 
shock. In this work, as in the actual har- 
vesting, the advanced rate of daily wages 
is allowed. 

In the following statement, as in all tabu- 
lations presented in this series of articles, 
the cost per acre is figured on the basis of 
the whole acreage under consideration, and 
not on the area upon which this class of 











WHEAT CULTURE 


furnishes these incidentals the cost is in- 
cluded in the column of wages and main- 
tenance, as is also the cost of extra horses 
hired for this part of the work. The heavy 
cost in ‘Pa is due to the fact that the crop 
was very small and advanced prices were 
charged to cover the expense of so short a 
setting of the machine. 





Wagesand > — Cost 

Use of main- Total per 

thresher tenance cost acre 

GIO cesses - $6.90 $8.70 $15.60 $1.04 
Indiana .... 20.18 14.55 34.73 1.29 
Illinois ..... 10.92 12.62 23.54 .76 
Michigan ... 8.72 11.93 20.65 “T.09 
Kentucky .. 36.25 6.85 43.10 1.08 
Tennessee .. 51.30 5.20 56.50 91 
Arkansas ... 4.38 3.95 8.33 .93 
Missouri ... 38.60 12.10 50.70 94 
Kansas ..... 172.35 86.62 258.97 1.42 
er . 2.65 3.55 6.20 3.10 
Oklahoma .. 82.44 3.80 86.24 1.15 
TCXAS cccce - 19.76 8.50 28.26 1.09 
Wisconsin .. 5.70 7.90 13.60 91 
BOWS ccccee oo BS 24.27 39.79 -95 
Nebraska ... 268.14 194.52 462.66 1.16 
Minnesota .. 66.44 13.67 80.11 1.14 
N Dakota... 801.90 7.20 809.10 2.00 
Total .....$1612.15 $425.93 $2038.08 $1.38 





Thorough Preparation | for Wheat. 





In many states of the central west and 
many middle states the winter wheat crop 
of 1899 was almost a complete failure. This 
was due to many causes, but careful in- 
vestigation shows that lack of thorough 
preparation of the seed bed was the chief 
factor. Fields neglected until just before 
seeding time, then hurriedly prepared, 
yielded no profit at all, and were plowed up 
and planted to other crops. This journal 
has frequently called attention to this ne- 
glect in fall seeding, and wishes to em- 
phasize it again. 

The most important item in sowing fall 
wheat is to plow the ground as early as 
possible after the present season’s crops 
have been removed, so that it may become 
compacted and thoroughly fined before the 
seed is put in. The plowing has already 

















work was done. been done in a good many cases. Where 
-— Harvesting — -—--Twine--—-, co Stacking ~, 

Acres Total Cost Total Cost Acres Acres Total Cost 

per day cost per acre cost peracre stacked per day cost per acre 

Ohio 203.5 $7.34 $0.49 $4.00 $0.26 15 4.3 $6.72 $0.45 
Indiana -3.2 14.37 53 8.75 .o2 17 2. 8.96 33 
Illinois +239 13.57 44 8.01 26 13 3.2 6.32 -20 
Michigan -3.8 10.13 .53 4.26 22 19 2.7 12.93 .68 
Kentucky - 4.0 12.10 .30 9.95 25 _ _ _ —_ 
Tennessee 3.9 15.67 (25 10.25 17 --- — — -—- 
Arkansas ..... 2.3 4.84 .54 1.95 22 9 2.4 4.46 49 
Missouri -3.5 20.08 .37 16.20 .30 54 3.0 24.99 -46 
pT ere 3.1 116.09 .64 58.78 32 87 3.0 51.71 -28 
Pennsylvania .4.0 1.06 .53 .40 .20 _ _ —_ — 
Oklahoma ....5.8 24.70 .33 25.35 .34 75 4.2 23.97 32 
US ~sccccdces 2.9 14.88 .57 9.36 .36 — — _ — 
Wisconsin ....6.0 3.78 -25 5.50 ot —_ — —_ = 
BME cesccccces 4.7 » 17.61 42 9.54 20 42 2.7 29.16 .69 
Nebraska 5.4 149.80 .38 119,02 .30 244 2.8 170.62 43 
Minnesota ....3.3 34.00 -49 23.00 .33 70 2.2 65.71 .94 
North Dakota.3.8 221.94 -55 101.25 20 —_ _ —_ — 
BOGE cccceccs 4.0 $681.96 $0.46 $415.57 $0.28 645 2.9 $405.55 $0.28 
THRESHING, this is true, begin at once to harrow and 


In the crop under consideration all thresh- 
ing was done by hired machine. The form 
of hiring differs in different sections of the 
country, but the general rule is that for 
the use of the machine a stipulated rate 
per bushel is paid. This payment includes 
the machine and part of the force necessary 
to run it, usually three or four men. The 
remainder of the necessary labor is fur- 
nished by the owner of the wheat. It so 
happens that, with the exception of one lot 
in Arkansas, steam power was used. Usu- 
ally the owner furnishes the necessary 
horses and boards all help. In a few cases, 
where the crop was large, the work was 
done by contract, in which case, as in N 
Dak, in the tabulation following, the ma- 
chine owner furnishes all labor and boards 
his help himself. There seems no definite 
rule as to furnishing fuel, oil and other sup- 
plies, but where the owner of the wheat 


drag. There is no danger that the soil will 
become too solid before seeding time. If the 
season should be wet so that weeds and 
grass start readily after plowing, go over 
the field every week or ten days with a har- 
row, so that the young weeds and grass 
will be killed. A wheat field cannot be 
worked too much, provided the ground is 
in proper condition. Harrowing, dragging, 
rolling, brushing are all beneficial. Do 
not, in any case, however, go on the field 
when it contains an excess of moisture. An- 
other important item which is often over- 
looked is the proper selection of good seed 
wheat. Poor seed not only results in a 
smaller yield, but produces a wheat 
which grades low and does not make good 
flour. If any variety has been especially 
successful in your neighborhood, get seed 
of this if possible: Run all seed wheat 
through a fanning mill, so that all cheat 
and weed seeds are removed. Do this even 








though the wheat is apparently per- 
fectly clean. It is seldom that any wheat 
direct from the threshing machine is fit for 
sowing. This item is of particular import- 
ance, especially when conditions are such 
that the stand is liable to be thin. 

The ideal time for sowing winter wheat 
in most sections of the middle west is from 
Sept 5 to 15. There are a number of con- 
ditions which will modify this, such as the 
presence of the Hessian fly, which may 
cause a delay’in seeding, or the presence 
of a large number of grasshoppers. If the 
wheat is not sown until the latter part of 
Sept or the first of Oct, the majority of 
these pests will have disappeared. Early 
wheat,however, as a rule, withstands the 
disastrous effects of cold weather better 
than late, and is also better able to grow 
away from chinch bugs next spring. Other 
things being equal, smooth varieties are 
preferable to bearded. The bearded shat- 
ters badly in handling and are also most 
disagreeable for the farmer in stacking and 
threshing. 

The press drill is especially desirable dur- 
ing dry seasons and for seasons when there 
is more than the usual amount of freezing 
and thawing. The seed is covered better, 
sprouts more readily and thus secures a 
more vigorous start. The more abundant 
roots enable it to withstand any drouth 
that may occur late in fall and also the 
heaving effects of freezing and thawing the 
following spring. 

Many farmers are discouraged and have 
decided to sow no winter wheat. Low prices 
and poor crops have led them to conclude 
that something else is much more profit- 
able. While this may be true in some in- 
stances and some years, winter wheat will 
continue, as heretofore, to be a paying crop 
from N Y west. While it may not pay to 
sow it extensively on the average farm, it 
should by no means be neglected and every 
farmer should have a small field of winter 
wheat. Plow the ground early, prepare it 
well, sow the wheat early, have the ground 
properly fertilized, and eight years out of 
ten, the winter wheat crop will be a pay- 
ing one. 





Advantages of a Short Rotation. 


E. R. TOWLE. 





The present season has been a good one 
for illustrating the superiority of a short 
rotation. It was very dry up to the ist 
of July and the prospect for a fair crop of 
hay was small. "The rain that came during 
July benefited the fields somewhat, but 
many portions were past help. As a rule, 
the meadows that suffered most were old 
ones. Yield of hay on these was very light, 
and hereafter they must be devoted to other 
crops for a year or two, then fertilized and 
reseeded. On fields one or two years from 
seeding the hay crop was the best. Mead- 
ows three years had commenced to fail. 

This, of course, is only one experience, 
but, as a general rule, I find it pays best to 
keep a field in grass not more than three 
years. With a five years’ rotation, corn, 
mostly for fodder, is planted the first year; 
the land is seeded to grass the second year, 
usually with a crop of oats; fertilizer is ap- 
plied to this crop, and usually a good catch 
is secured. I like a mixture of red and 
alsike clovers and timothy. If it so hap- 
pens that the clovers winter kill, the crop 


- Of hay is secured from the timothy and the 


oats. 
cows. 
The less productive fields or parts of fields 
can be greatly improved by draining, culti- 
vation and fertilization. If this is too ex- 
pensive or difficult, then turn these fields 
to pasture and make up the deficiency in 
area. by increasing the fertility. There are 
tod many poor places on most farms which 
should be utilized in some way. Headlands, 
fence corners and other places where weeds 
and bushes grow should be kept clean, as 
such growth greatly detracts from the ap- 
pearance and usefulness of the farm. 


This mixture is excellent for dairy 








Fumigating an Orchard. 





The only remedy which is absolutely ef- 
fective for all kinds of scale is that of 
fumigation. This was ffirst practiced in 
California in the citrus belt to check the 
ravages of the cottony cushion scale and 
the red scale. Hydrocyanic acid gas proved 
most effective and is now used almost ex- 
clusively. . 

Cc. W. Woodworth, in Bulletin 122 of the 
Cal exper sta, describes in detail the pro- 
cess of fumigating trees in an _ orchard. 
Briefly, it consists in covering the trees 
with some sort of tent, generating the gas 
and allowing it to remain until the scales 
have been destroyed. The method of throw- 
ing the tent over the trees and getting it in 
full position for fumigating is illustrated 
in our frontispiece. In the upper left-hand 
corner two men are lifting the tent over 
the top of a small tree. To the lower part 
of the tent is attached a circular ring usu- 
ally made out of small iron tubing. With 
the aid of poles, this can be lifted up and 
placed over quite a good-sized tree. In the 
lower left-hand corner of the picture the 
men are pulling the tent down, and in the 
upper right-hand corner the tent is in posi- 








Oe ania 
F1G I--SHIFTING TENT FROM ONE TREE TO ANOTHER 


tion and ready for the introduction of gas. 
In the lower right-hand corner the fumiga- 
tion is completed and the tent is being re- 
moved. 

The tent used in the illustrations on the 
frontispiece is what is known as a hoop 


tent. These range from 8 to 14 ft in 
diameter. The hoop itself is of %-in gas 
pipe, but % in will do for smaller sizes. 
The manipulation of the tent varies 
according to its. size. If the trees 


are small, it can be easily thrown over a 
tree, put in place and then taken off. If 
the trees are of considerable size some ef- 
fort will be required. In Fig 1 the method 
of changing from one tree to another is 
shown. After the fumigation is completed, 
the hoop is lifted until it is in the position 
shown at Bb. Two men, holding the sides 
of the tent, carry it to the next tree and 
place it in the position shown atc. Then, 
without pausing, and while the tent is full 
of air, the upper end of the hoop is forced 
over the tree and down the other side to 
about d. The hoop can then be easily pulled 
down to the ground to e. If there is any 
trouble in pulling over the cloth, the third 
man with the pole goes round the tent and 
lifts the cloth away from the tree, reliev- 
ing some of the friction and enabling it to 
adjust itself to the top. 

Comnion duck is used for making the 
tents, most of them being of 8-0z canvas. 
After the tent is made, it is rendered gas- 
tight by one of three methods. The first 
is coating it with thoroughly boiled linseed 
oil, applied with a brush until the entire 
cloth becomes saturated. If properly done, 
the tent remains strong and tight and is not 
too stiff. The second method is the use of 
sizing and paint. The sizing is applied in 


the same manner as oil, and penetrates the 
fiber in the same way. 


As soon as this 








FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


coating is dried, it is followed by a coating 
of flexible paint, usually on both sides of 


the tent. The third method is to saturate 
the cloth with a decoction of ehopped 
leaves of common prickly pear cactus. 


This is made by filling a barrel two-thirds 
full of chopped stems and adding cold 
water until the barrel is nearly full. Al- 
low the stems to soak for 24 hours and 
then draw off the solution, which is ready 
for use. Tents treated in this way are lia- 
ble to mold, but by adding to the solution 
a little tannin this is prevented. Soak the 
tent in the solution over night and then 
raise in the morning and allow to dry. The 
cloth is scarcely stiffened and seems to be 
very satisfactory. Potassium cyanide, in 
an earthen vessel, is introduced under the 
end of the tent, sulphuric acid is added, 
and the hydrocyanic gas is generated. The 
amount of cyanide will vary with the size 
of the tree. A tree 4 ft high, 3 ft in 
diameter, will require .2 oz of dry cyanide, 
1-3 oz acid and % oz water. If the tree is 
7 ft high and 4 ft in diameter, use 1 oz of 
cyanide, 1% oz acid and 2 oz of water, and 
so on in proportion. Forty minutes are re- 
quired for the gas to do its work effective- 
ly. The fumigation is best done at night. 








The gas is a deadly poison, and great care 
must be used when fumigating. 


For the Queen of Flowers. 





For many years there has been a feeling 
among those who have had the interests of 
the rose at heart that a society was needed 
whose object should be the disinterested en- 
couragement of efforts to increase popular 
interest in the queen of flowers. Such a 
society has now been organized, and its ob- 
jects set forth: 

To increase the general interest in the cul- 
tivation and to improve the standard of 
excellence of the rose; to foster, stimulate 
and increase the production, in every possi- 
ble way, of improved varieties of the rose 
suitable to the American climate and re- 
quirement; to organize a-system of exhibi- 
tions at such times and places as this soci- 
ety may from time to time decide on; to 
offer prizes of money, medals and certifi- 
eates of merit for meritorious new varieties 
of roses. It is also proposed that the so- 
ciety disseminate the latest information 
pertaining to the best methods of culture, 
how to fight insect and fungous pests, the 
proper use of fertilizers, and whatever may 
be of interest to professional as well as 
amateur rose growers. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that every 
lover of the rose will become a member of 
the American Rose society. The annual 
dues for associate members are $1, and for 
active members $3. Neat little pamphlets, 
giving a prospectus and also the constitu- 
tion and by-laws, have been issued and may 
be obtained free by addressing the secre- 
tary, Mr Paul M, Pierson, Scarboro, N. 
Y. The officers for the current year are: 
William C. Barry, president; Benjamin Dor- 
rance, vice-president; John N. May, treas- 
urer; Paul M. Pierson, secretary. The ex- 
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ecutive committee consists of E. J. Hill, E. J. 
Asmus, N, Butterbach, Henry A, Siebrecht, 
Edmund M. Wood, Robert Craig. With 
such an array of the most experienced and 
renowned rosarians of our country and men 
of high exectttive ability as its leaders, suc- 
cess is already assured. Our fondest hopes 
and heartiest wishes are for a glorious suc- 
cess and grand future of the American Rose 
society. 





Farmers are beginning to appreciate the 
stand taken by the American Agriculturist 
with reference to the free distribution of 
seeds. The whole business means nothing 
more than a cheap method of maintaining 
the good will of the voters. There is no 
necessity for this distribution of seeds. 
Choice kinds can be obtained of reliable lo- 
cal dealers, and the money ought to be de- 
voted to some object which would benefit 
every farmer.—[Joseph I. Potter, Franklin 
Co, O, 








Steel Wheels 
Staggered 


Oval Spokes. 
BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WAGON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. rrEg, 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 86 Quincy, Ills. 















For the best in the Nursery Line, both 
FRUITS and ORNAMENTALS 
Roses, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, 


and at prices to suit the times, it 
The Storrs & Harrison Co., 
Box 573 Painesville, Ohio. 


45th year. 44 greenhouses 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue free, 








FARMERS—Send me your name and ad- 
dress together with the name of the wheat 
you grew this year and how many acres you 
will sow this fall, and I will send you some 
samples of new wheat and a proposition to 
supply your seed. Don’t neglect this. Men- 
tion this paper. J. P. Everitt, Seedsman, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


IDER 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


PRESS CO., 
116 Water Stree 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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The only 
and diploma at world’s fair. 
Het cant foe ee ee 


dra Press 
8 Mein Bt. Mt. Gillen 
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LANDSCAPE. GARDENING 


Treatise on the General Principles Governing 
Outdoor Art; with >undry Suggestions for their 
Pn, age in the Commoner rroblems of Gar- 

ening. 

By Fo. WAUGH, Professor of Horticulture, University 
of Vermont and State Agricultural College. The treat- 
ment of the fundamental principles of Landscape Garden- 
ing forms the key note to this work. The author possesses 
the rare art of condensation in a high degree, so that the 
reader secures a great deal of information in small com- 
pass. The illustrations are mechanically and artistically 
very excellent. Besides, all mean something and have 
some vital connection with the text. The principles here 
so carefully analyzed are of such broad application that 
the book will be useful to a large class of readers; not only 
to professional landscape gardeners, owners of home 
grounds, suburban residents, park and cemetery super- 
intendents, teachers; but also to architects, landscape 
painters, photographers, and art lovers and students in 
general. Profusely [lustrated, 12mo, 150 pp., cloth. 
Price, postpaid, . 50 cents. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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THE APIARY. 


Everyone Can Have Bees. 
SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 





Anyone can manage bees. One must 
simply understand bee nature, take advan- 
tage of it to control them and protect him- 
self. There is no more need of being stung 
than of being kicked or run away with in 
the management of horses. It is not nec- 
essary that one should have a farm or 
garden in order to keep bees. It is gener- 
ally more convenient to locate them on the 
ground, but an apiary may be conducted 
en the flat roof of a city house, or a few 
hivee may be placed at an attic window. 
One or two colonies may be kept with 
profit almost anywhere if there are no oth- 
ers kept within a mile of them. There are 
few localities that will not support that 
number, even in the poorest seasons. 

One can keep bees without buying ex- 
pensive hives and fixtures, although they 
are much more convenient. One who knows 
how can get good results from bees hived 
in a nail keg or butter tub. He can cut 
out honey for family use and eat or sell it 
in the comb, or secure it in liquid form 
without an extractor by melting the comb 
in a warm oven and running off the honey. 
Many that would fail if they attempted to 
follow modern methods do quite well with 
box hives, better than if they attempted to 
strike a higher key. 

Smoke is the best agent that can be used 
to make bees submit to your wishes. The 
most satisfactory arrangement is a bellows 
smoker, which consists of a fire box, to 
which is attached a bellows worked by hand, 
to enable one to make a draft at pleasure 
andforce the smoke through the nozzle for 
a long distance. All sorts of material may 
be burned in these smokers, but rotten 
weod and pine planer shavings are most 
used. There is a great difference in the dis- 
position of bees. The so-called native or 
black bees are more apt to sting persons 
that pass in front of their hives than oth- 
er races. When the hives are disturbed | 
they are more easily subdued by smoke. 
When the combs are being handled they 
also become panic-stricken and rush pell- 
mell over the combs and mass in clusters 
or bunches. Italian bees pay little atten- 
tion to passers-by, but are more quick to 
resent a ‘decided affront. If handled gently 
they submit with the use of very little 
smoke, and frequently none is required. 
They remain quietly and evenly spread 
over the combs when they are manipulated. 
If angered they are more determined in 
their resentment than the blacks and must 
be given more smoke. Carniolans are even 
gentler than Italians, but less desirable. 
They are more like common black bees in 
appearance. ° 

Pure Italians are active honey gatherers 
and gentle. They gather more honey than 
the blacks as a rule, and defend their hives 
more energetically from moths. They do not 
live through cold winters so well and do not 
produce as attractive looking comb honey. 
When crossed with blacks, they are still 
better honey gatherers and make hand- 
somer comb honey than Italians. The prog- 
eny of the first or second crosses are usu- 
ally as gentle as the Italians, but later 
mixtures are not only energetic honey 
gatherers, but the most energetic stingers 
that can be found. It is well to introduce 
an Italian queen in all cross bred colonies 
after the second year, or requeen an apiary 
with Italians every third or fourth year if 
black bees are plenty in the vicinity. We 
prefer black bees to Italians for the pro- 
duction of the finest comb honey, and pure 
Italians or their high grades for the pro- 
duction of extracted or liquid honey. 

Ee 


Hive Stands should not be less than six 
or eight inches high to keep them safe from 
toads. In the evening toads can be seen 
in the apiary seeking what 


going about 
they can find. 





BEES—FARM STOCK 
LIVE STOCK INTERESTS. 


The Future of Sheep Farming. 


JOHN FRANKLIN CROWELL. 





If congress will only leave the tariff on 
wool alone for a period of 10 years the pros- 
pect is that the American farmer will again 
return to the production of wool. The 
duty now is lle per Ib on first-class wool, 
12c on second-class and 7c on third. On 
this basis the farmer has to figure in his 
investment. The duty is a premium which 
the agricultural policy of the government 
puts upon this commodity to induce the 
farmer to develop that particular form of 
wealth. And this is one of the very few 
farm products in which the farmer really 
gets the direct advantage of the protective 
policy. 

The recent figures of the bureau of statis- 
tics give the value of raw wool imports into 
the United States for the past three years 
as follows: 


BOE foes nccssiccsecccctanees $53,243,191 
BOS cewcccccesccveseccedcunna 16,783,692 
BOD noc deweccesicacccnseqessa 8,322,897 


These figures suggest that there is an in- 
creasing cpportunity for domestic produc- 





with the surplus of all the rest of the world 
contributing thereto; while in the case of 
sheep raising that is not the case, because 
both for the meat and the wool the home 
market is in a special measure secured 
against outside competition. This situation 
makes the prospect all the more promising. 
Finally there is another form of competi- 
tion which figures in this policy to encour- 
age sheep-farming as against a too ex- 
clusive dependence upon cereal production. 
The modern world has become a meat-eat- 
ing world. Meats compete with cereals to 
satisfy man’s requirements of food. This 
fact has done much to lower the price-level 
of cereals and to raise the price-level of 
meat products, in which mutton has played 
a prominent part, and is destined to become 
more prominent in the not distant future. 
It would seem, therefore, that the outlook 
for the right kind of enterprise in the direc- 
tion indicated is one on which farmers 
might well begin to figure. Of course, 
everything depends on the relation of mar- 
ket price to cost of production, but in the 
depressed state of prices for other farm 
products it would seem to be worth while 
to attempt to demonstrate whether or not 
there is greater profit in a direction in 

















LITTLE COW WHICH PRODUCES MUCH BUTTER 


The Jersey cow shown above is considered quite a phenomenon in this neighbor- 


hood. 
3 ozs of butter. 


She was tested for seven consecutive days last summer and produced 21 lbs 
This was on good pasture. 
and milked then about 20 quarts per day, but this increased when grass came. 


She came in fresh during cold weather 
This 


picture was taken in the forenoon soon after milking, and therefore does not do her 
justice, as she has a wonderfully developed udder.—[{H. S. Ellingson, Stark Co, Ind. 


tion, because of the marked decline in the 
imports taken for domestic manufacture. 
Our home consumption has on the average 
been growing ever since 1891. With home 
demand enlarging and imports decreasing 
there seems to be an opening ahead which 
the wide-awake farmer would no doubt do 
well to anticipate. 

The excellent report of Secretary F. D. 
Coburn of the Kansas dept of agri on The 
modern sheep shows that this is already be- 
ing done. The yields of wool in Kansas 
have been phenomenally high. Forty-seven 
two-vear-olds in a single flock averaged 
27% lbs of wool and 27 yearlings made an 
average of 18 lbs per fleece, while the entire 
flock of 247 head averaged 18 lbs and 12 oz. 
This means that breeding has become a 
business of the order known to the stock 
farm. Consequently a fine product is turn- 
ed out for which there has apparently been 
little or no difficulty in finding a paying 
market. ‘ 

Another point farmers would do well to 
consider is the fact that in their grain 
products they have to sell in a market 
whose prices are determined by competition 





which competition is far less keen. It re- 
quires Jess farm labor for sheep-farming 
than for cereal farming. And in the present 
searcity and high price of farm labor sheep- 
farming may offer another advantage. The 
southern states have vast tracts of land 
that might be turned into ‘“sheep-walks.”’ 
The middle and New England states are 
not using their pasturable lands to advan- 
tage. The progress thus far has been made 
in the middle west, the northwest and the 
southwest, where either superior methods 
(as in Kansas and Ohio), or cheap pas- 


- turage has been able to withstand the tariff 


changes which periodically have discour- 
aged this species of rural development in 
the past, 





Australia’s Disastrous Drouth — The 
sheep industry of Australia has been al- 
most ruined by the appalling drouth of the 
last few years. Not very long ago New 
South Wales had nearly one-eighth the 
sheep of the globe. Her annual output of 
wool exceeded all other productions com- 
bined. Now, her proportion of the world’s 
Sheep is only one-thirteenth. 











A Double Purpose Cow. 


R. BAKER, OHIO. 





There seems to be much controversy as 
to the value of double purpose cows. Some 
think that a cow cannot be a good beef 
animal and at the same time a heavy pro- 
ducer of milk. In my opinion many of the 
Shorthorns, Red Polls and Devons will pro- 
duce a large quantity of good milk and 
at the same time raise a steer calf which 
will lay on flesh rapidly and be profitable 
as a beef producer. I have handled this 
class of cattle for many years, mostly 
Shorthorns, and have also Known many Red 
Polled and Devon breeders who had animals 


which produced large quantities of butter 
and at the same time raised good beef 
steers. 


I do not believe in the thin-fleshed and 
plain cattle, which have recently been called 
by the name of milking Shorthorns. Short- 
horns have always been noted for thelr 
milking qualities. True, many herds have 
been fed for beef for so many years that 
the milking qualities have disappeared 
semewhat, This, however, has been done for 
show purposes. A better steer cannot be 
raised from such pampered stock than from 
a cow of equally good blood and desirable 
milking qualities. We have two herds of 
Red Poll cattle in Ohio, those of Mr Hill 
and James McLain Smith, which are noted 
for the amount of milk they produce, and 
also for their. beef characteristics. 

Many years ago I had a herd of Short- 
horns which carried off the prize for milk 
and butter in 10 days’ tests. There are in 
my barn to-day three pure-bred steers, 24 
to 30 months old. The last is from a -cow 
traced to. “‘Imported..Blossom,”’ and . will 
weigh 1425 to 1450 lbs. The others are also 
of good weight. These steers are from 
cows which are deep milkers, one of them 
giving milk 11 months after having. given 
birth to her calf. She is always-in good 
flesh and she and her three sisters.are my 
dairy.cows, from which I make butter and 
sell to city customers, I get for this but- 
ter the highest ‘retail price. By carefully 
selecting breeding stock from cows pos- 
sessing good milking qualities, it is easy to 
produce good stock.for dairy and for feed- 
ing later. From the breeds I have named, 
by carefully selecting I have.arrived at the 
blocky type of cows which answer my 
purpose well. 


Handy Chicken Roost. 


J. G. ALLSHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA. 








In many poultry houses the manner in 
which the roosts are placed in position is 
a@ source of annoyance when time comes to 
clean out the house. In order to avoid the 




















SWINGING ROOST. 


around under the 
be placed crosswise 


difficulty 
roosts, B, 


of getting 
they should 


a frame made of about 2x4 in material, 6 ft 
wide and nearly as long as the building in 
which 


they are to be placed. Hang tne 





THE DAIRY—POULTRY 


frame, a, at one side to the wall by heavy 
strap or T-hinges and support the other 
side by props, d, placed under it or a couple 
of pieces of stout wire rope, c, hung from 
the roof. The roosts can then be let down 
out of the way when the house is being 
cleaned and they also can be scraped cff 
and washed with lime, either with a brush 
or spray pump. If both house and roosts 
are whitewashed frequently the filth will 
be lessened. A spray pump is excellent to 
use for this whitewashing process. 
For Dressing Fowls. 

The tilting table here 
enough to hold a fowl firmly between the 
side boards, with its head or neck down 
through the opening, so that no blood will 


shown is just big 





SLOPING TABLE. 


get upon the table or the feathers, The lat- 
ter can thus be kept clean and sold. Even 
at a low price, the feathers from large 
flocks make not a little addition to the 
profit side of the account, This method 
permits the feathers being saved without 


any soiling whatever, consequently the 
highest price is obtained. 


Cow’s Early Training Important—In 
purchasing a new cow, regard not only her 
breed and lacteal characteristics, but also 
the way she has been brought up. The 
general appearance of the farm or dairy 
from which she was taken will often give 
you a pretty clear insight into the latter. 
Select your cows with care. Do not let a 
love for breed override your better judg- 
ment as to grave faults she may possess.— 
[A. H. Janssen. 


Last Milk the Best—The last milk or 
strippings of a cow is much richer than that 
first drawn. The last quart usually con- 
tains three times as much butter fat as the 
first. 





Pasteurized Milk ordinarily yields a 
slightly smaller amount of butter than un- 
pasteurized. 


California Fruit Canners have made 
further progress in the combination and 
start out with a capital of $3,500,000. 





CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval ‘Alpha’ rand “] Baby”? Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices $50.-to $800.- 

Save $10 per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph &Canal Sts., | 74Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Make Cows Pay 


If every cow would give 
half as much more milk 
as at present without in- 
creasing feed or expense, 
dairying would pay well. 
A Little Giant Separator 
could earn such an increase 
in product almost every 
time, and will change a 
losing business into a pay- 
ing one. It is so simple 
that a - boy or girl can easily manage it. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue No. 34. 

The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 


Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO. 





West Chester, Pa., 
U. S.A. 


VIANY A MAN 


has been depoezed from buying an Ensilage and 

Fodder Cutter because 
his power was not heavy 
enough to 
rup one. 













st 
Any length 
of elevator desired, 
safety fly wheel, safe- 
ty t @ lever. 


THE CALE-BALDWIN 
D BALDWIN 
ENSILAGE and DRY FODDER CUTTERS 


require less power thai any similar — a 
They cut faster, feed easier, last longer, a 


bare ts adaiton REQUIRING LESS POWER. 


Don’t buy a cutter une you get our hn catalogue 
and prices. We will onve - mo 
THE BELCHER & T LOR x “7. co., 
Box 120, Saicenas 3 Falls, Mass. 





intend to sell their American Pat- 
ent on Milk Centrifugals worked by hand, and, if de- 
sired, instruct interested parties in their manufacture. 
For partic ulars apply to A. 62464b, Care Haasenstein 
& Vogier, A. G., Mannheim (Germany). 


=> FM 


profits depend on correct weighing. Ask your 
| se ee dealer for an Osgood. If he tries to sell you 
any other make, send for our Special fer for 

‘Ongeed Bank the Osgood. It will pay.you. 

Seale Co. 105 Central St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


CALES 
THE HOP 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A practical handbook on 
the inost approved methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing and selling hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
A volume of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
plete in every detail. 1t is without doubt the most ex- 
haustive work on this crop ever attempted. 12mo. 
Postpaid. i. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York, 


A RENOWNED FIRSTCLASS FIRM in Germany 























Its Culture and 
Cure, Marketing 
and Manufacture, 








Dairymen, Don’t You Know 


That you are losing cream and doing work 
That might be saved if you were using the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


It has been proved often thatit not only 


SKIMS THE CLEANEST, 


but is the Easiest to Operate and Clean, therefore 


IS THE BEST TO BUY. 


Write for our free illustrated catalogues for full information. 
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AMERICAN, 
_/JAGRICULTURIST 


, , ? 
WEEKLY 

This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Peunsy!- 
vauia, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a rear; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
aper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. "00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to Jannary i, 10; Feb. 00. to February 1, 1900 
amiso on. Some time is required after money is received 
vefore the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearaces must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription bas exp you 
Should then notify us to discontinue ii. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subseribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms seuton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
Chauye advertising rates, see that department, 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8 40 per year, postpaid. 

Remittances stiduld be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
@imounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


lt is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admitinto their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
mets in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
ecribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
willat any time give our personal attention to 
auy complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as udvertisers often advertise diilerent things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 19, 1899. 














A determined effort will be made the 
coming winter to induce the New York leg- 
islature to repeal the act under which in- 
corporated running and trotting tracks pay 
a tax of 5 per cent upon their receipts, the 
money from this source being given by the 
state for the encouragement of agriculture 
in the form of prizes at fairs. We have 
been expecting such an effort would be 
made. <An editor of a sporting paper who 
was in charge of enforcing the act failed 
to do his duty and has been removed. He 
now strikes back by starting the agitation 
referred to. It should be an easy matter, 
however, for the farmers of the great Em- 
pire state to defeat any such scheme. 

i 

A good friend asks American Agriculturist 
to conduct a national farmers’ saving-fund, 
loan and building ass’n, through which 
mortgages everywhere may bepaidoff. Oth- 
ers wish us to conduct a national bureau 
for marketing farm products. One man in 
Virginia is sure we could run a national 
real estate exchange that would furnish 
buyers for every farm in the market. A re- 
quest for a half million dollar beet sugar 
factory comes to us so often that it has 
ceased to be 4 novelty. Such suggestions 
are complimentary to the confidence im- 
posed in American Agriculturist, but it is 
obviously impossible to act upon them. Our 
business is to conduct the best journal for 
the farms and homes of America that can 
be furnished at the nominal subs¢éription 
price. In doing this we are alWays eager 
and ready to aid farmers to organize or 
co-operate or to help themselves tn any 
feasible way. Is the dairy industry threat- 
encd? Are the farmers’ interests in any 
great issue in danger? Can social, educa- 
tional or economic conditions be improved 





EDITORIAL 


for the farmer and his family? American 
Agriculturist can sometimes point out the 
better way, and be of service in bringing 
farmers together to form an organization 
for working toward the objects suggested. 
That done, the farmers are in a position 
to go ahead and co-operate to the best of 
their ability. And if they use wisdom they 
often accomplish far greater results than 
would be possible if they left the conduct 
of their affairs to others. The great ma- 
jority now see this, and are more confident 
than ever before in their capacity to help 
themselves. That’s the spirit which makes 
the world progress. 
ccitaieagiaaiiillia agi 

“The electric railway will largely abolish 
the demand for horses and also ruin the 
market for hay, oats and other horse food,” 
was loudly proclaimed a few years ago. But 
the horse market is in vastly better shape 
than it was two and three years back, Now 
the cry is that the horseless carriage has 
already ushered in the horseless age. But 
this cry is as much ahead of the times as is 
the tremendous overcapitalization of the 
horseless carriage industry. That business 
is yet in the experimental stage. It will 
probably be ten years before automobiles 
reach the present perfection of the bicy- 
cle and are sold at correspondingly low 
prices, The horseless age will not reach 
our farm within the present generation. 
Breeding and raising good horses will con- 
tinue to be a good business for many years 
yet. 





The remarkable development of Siberia 
and central Asia has been frequently de- 
scribed in our columns. Our intelligent 
readers are therefore well informed on:the 
subject and realize the wonderful increase 
in population and agricultural production 
that is going on, especially along the lines 
of the railways. One of the best and most 
up-to-date accounts of this whole matter 
is given by Mr J. W. Bookwalter in his 
book, Siberia and Central Asia, just pub- 
lished for private circulation. This eye- 
witness and careful student more than con- 
firms all that we have from time to time 
published. Mr Bookwalter is one of the 
best-known of American manufacturers of 
engines, implements, etc, a farsighted bus- 
iness man and an observer of fine intui- 
tions. His book not only illustrates and de- 
scribes the industrial revolution that is 
going on among the vast territories referred 
to, but is all the more notable because 
of its solemn protest against an alliance 
by the United States with other nations 
that may involve America in the troubles of 
the old world whether in the orient or the 
occident. Mr Bookwalter shows with con- 
vincing clearness that the market for 
American manufactures afforded by the un- 
precedented developments of the vast ter- 
ritories of European and Asiatic Russia wili 
doubtless be of untold value, if properly 
cultivated. He believes the _ traditional 
friendship between America and Russia 
should be fostered, and protests against an 
alliance that might hurt it. The older men 
of our present generation realize the gif- 
gantic development which has followed the 
rapid: opening up of our western states. 
We believe Mr Bookwalter is right in his 
belief that a similar and almost unlimited 
market for American implements, machines 
and other manufactures is offered by simi- 
lar development in Siberia and central Asia. 





One of the most sensible publications on 
dairy topics is the first half of the 11th an- 
nual report of the Storrs (Ct) experiment 
station. It goes into details about the ex- 
periments in feeding calves on the milk of 
tuberculous cows, the results of which are 
already familiar to our readers. Calves thus 
fed from three to sixteen months did not de- 
velop tuberculosis, although six months 
later one of the calves showed slight symp- 
toms of it. The station concludes that in 
the earlier stages of the disease, and at all 
times when the udder is not affected, the 
danger from the use of the milk is quite 
limited. Conn gives a comprehensive dis- 








cussion of this problem in Europe, where 
the growing belief is that the transmission 
of tuberculosis from animal to man is not 
as great as has often been supposed. These 
two conclusions fairly summarize the views 
expressed at the international tuberculosis 
congress just held in Germany. As Em- 
peror William said in his address te the 
delegates from this congress who called 
upon him, what is needed to combat this 
disease in both animal and man is more 
sunshine, more sanitation and more soap, 
It is extremely gratifying to American Ag- 
riculturist to have the greatest scientists 
in the world and the conclusions of the most 
careful experiments confirm the position we 
took at the outbreak of this agitation years 
ago. But what a sorry plight the sensa- 
tional veterinary mongers of former days 
are left in by the present state of knowl- 
edge. 


casita aia 

The agricultural possibilities of the island 
continent of Australia have long formed an 
interesting question. As years come and 
go it seems probable that little can be ex- 
pected of the vast territory constituting the 
center. and the bulk of the island. Much 
of the time for five years past a terrible 
drouth has prevailed, with attendant appal- 
ling losses in sheep, in farm crops, in pas- 
ture, in improvements and the districts 
most affected have become veritable deserts. 
All this serves to discourage settlement 
there, but extensive areas of undeveloped 
and fertile land are found in the coast 
regions, capable of supporting a population 
much greater than now numbered. The 
latest wheat crop from all Australian col- 
onies, including New Zealand, approximat- 
ed 53 million bushels, leaving a surplus 
over home requirements of some 22 mil- 
lions for export, a quantity equal to say 
four weeks’ shipments from our own shores. 
While the wheat aréa is expanding, it is not 
probable that Australian competition will 
prove serious for a long time to come, if 
ever. More formidable is the trade in wool, 
mutton and dairy products. A tremendous 
development in dairying has been a fea- 
ture in that section for some years past, 
and butter_is now exported from Austral- 
asia by the shipload to the English mar- 
ket. 





The splendid success of California fruit 
growers in ridding their trees of scale pests 
by fumigating with hydrocyanic acid gas 
should give encouragement to orchardists 
everywhere. By this method the San Jose 
scale can be completely stamped out, The 
oyster shell bark louse, the cushiony scale, 
the red scale, are easily controlled. The 
process is fully described in this issue and 
should be investigated by every farmer 
and fruit grower. The outfit need not be 
expensive and one will answer for a neigh- 
borhood. 
a 

Our young folks, who are about as wide- 
awake a set as these hustling United States 
can produce, have been set at work compet- 
ing for a share of that hundred dollars, 
which is to be distributed for photographs 
and drawings of farm houses and buildings. 
The older ones, therefore, have some keen 
rivals for this generous offer. The list of 
awards was printed in this column last 
week, 





Europe’s Clover Requirements—With the 
prospect in view of a fairly good out- 
turn of grass seeds available for domestic 
and export markets, it is interesting to note 
that Europe apparently has enough to last 
until the new crop is available. tecent di- 
rect advices from William Doering of Stet- 
tin, Ger, report a good demand for alsike 
and red clover seeds, but present quotations 
for the first considered rather high. He re- 
ports very large stocks of timothy, saying 
merchants and outsiders some months ago 
bought freely for speculative purposes, and 
the stored quantities in that part of Europe 
are now sufficient to last until the new crop 
begins to move. The outlook for the Ger- 
man crop is generally good, subject to 
weather conditions at harvest time. 











A Fair Potato Promise. 





Taking the crop as a whole the weather 
conditions of July were favorable for po- 
tatoes. Frequently it happens as was the 
case last year, that between July 1 and 
Aug 1 there is a heavy loss of potato pros- 
pect. It is a critical period in crop develop- 
ment when a large part of the unfavor- 
able features incident to the growth of 
the crop may be expected to develop, burt 
this year there is practically no change in 
the prospect during the month. July 1 the 
average condition of the crop was reported 
at 89.3; Aug 1 the consolidation of the 
local returns of our correspondents was 
£7.1, Last year the Aug 1 condition was 
80.2. 

While there is a small change in the gen- 
eral average of the crop and hence in the 
_crop possibility, there have been some radi- 
cal changes in certain districts. Drouth dur- 
ing July very seriously injured early pota- 
toes in Ky and Tenn, and while rain came 
early enough to save the late plantings, yet 
even. the latter are hurt. In Ky, the month 
shows a decline of 15 points in crop pros- 
pect, and in Tenn one of 13 points. In the 
states of the Ohio valley there has been a 
decline of from 4 to 7 points, due to local 
drouth damage and to some development of 
blight. In this section insect injury is less 
pronounced than usual. 

In the northwestern states the crop has 
fully held its own during the month; with 
some improvement in many important dis- 
tricts. In portions of this section the pota- 
to bug is present to an extent rather more 
marked than usual. Including the whole 
field in a rough generalization, it would 
seem that the present condition of the 
crop, if maintained until harvest, will in- 
sure a crop materially larger than that of 
last year, but not large enough to neces- 
sarily prove burdensome in distribution. 

For purpose of comparison the follow- 
ing statement shows the present condi- 
tion of the crop in comparison with the 
prospect reported on July 1 and on Aug 1, 
1898: 


Aug July Aug Aug July Aug 

1,'9 1,°9 1,°% 1,99 1,°99 1, "98 
(2 a 80 80 87 Minn ..... 92 90 88 
a Ws. --85 85 87 Iowa ..... 94 95 82 
Pe: ees -87 88 80Mo .......89 96 82 
ME sc scees 80 89 9% Kan ......95 92 8: 
Ark 90 86 98 Neb ......95 94 76 
TOOR scese Be CEP BDiscsecs 9 91 93 
. a, eee 90 9 80S D....... 88 91 90 
} . grees i ne an 2 Peer 90 94 76 
Ohio . 9 8 Ore .......8 & 
; os ere 91 97 TT Wash ....92 9 9% 
me ce SBS Oe ...6 6B BF 
. eae 98 97 71 —_ —_ — 
Wis ......91 92 88 Total...87.1 89.3 80.2 





Marketing the Onion Crop. 
JOHN M. SMITH. 





The method of selling onions at harvest 
time and delivering to the railroad station 
direct from the field has many advantages 
over that of putting them in store for fu- 
ture sales. Probably most important is 
that, when taken from the field, there is no 
loss to the grower from shrinkage. More or 
less dirt will always adhere to the bulbs, 
which, with the outside skin, comes off by 
future handling, and the onions also lose 
moisture. Yet the practice of storing the 
crop for winter sales is becoming some- 
what prevalent. Especially is there a dis- 
position to hold the crop following an ad- 
vancement of prices during the preceding 
winter. ‘ 

The disadvantages which follow holding 
the crop are the deprivation of the use of 
the money which a ready sale would bring 
and the risks. These are several. Perhaps 
the first to be cited would be the loss from 
shrinkage in weight. Much depends upon 
the manner in which they are kept, the 
place of storage, the temperature of the 
storage room, and whether dry, well rip- 
ened and cured when put in store. If not, 
they are liable to sprout. Sprouting causes 
the bulb to grow soft and unmerchantable. 
If the crop can be stored in a building 
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adapted to the purpose and kept continu- 
ally almost at the freezing point, there will 
be comparatively little shrinkage. I would 
prefer them to become chilled, or frozen 
some on the outer edge of the receptacle -in 
which kept than stored in a warm cellar. 
But they must not be allowed to freeze and 
thaw repeatedly, neither should they be 
handled when frozen, but allowed to thaw 
out gradually and put upon the market at 
once. When frozen they snould be kept in 
that condition till wanted for disposal. 
Some persons keep a part of their crop by 
storing in their house cellar, where they 
become offensive and disagreeable to those 
living in rooms above. 

Onions intended to be kept for late sales 
should be harvested with the tops uncut. 
They are much less liable to grow, as the 
tops, being usually free from moisture, will 
absorb any moisture that the bulbs may 
have. Being dry, they will sustain a greater 
degree of cold, and will be kept in a better 
condition. The tops will have to be cut 
when marketed, unless a sale can be made 
with tops on, which is sometimes done when 
onions are commanding a _ good price. 
There is yet another risk in holding the 
crop which is common to all crops, the dan- 
ger of depreciation instead of appreciation 
in market value. Anyone who continues 
to hold any crop after it is ready for mar- 
ket in a sense becomes a speculator, and 
should take into consideration the danger 
of a falling market. The writer has known 
instances where crops of onions were kept 
through the winter and then found no sale, 
being finally thrown away, a total loss. Un- 
less a farmer has abundant capital and is 
able to bear the loss of a part or the whole 
of his crop without embarrassment, the 
surest way is to sell when he can get a fair 
price. 





Good Horses in Demand— The increased 
demand for really first- class horses is be- 
coming more marked than ever. One of 
the firm of McLaughlin Bros of O recently 
visited Europe and bought up a large lot 
of very desirable French coach and Perch- 


efron stallions, being particularly careful to 


buy all the black Percherons he could get 
hold of. Upon arrival in this country he 
found that the demand for this class of 
live stock was so great that his shipment 
was entirely inadequate. He says that big, 
heavy-boned, weighty draft horses are in 
great demand everywhere in this country. 
Anyone who believes that the heavy horses 
are passing out of existence in America is 
mistaken. All this points to the impor- 
tance of raising some horses and having 
nothing but the best. There is no doubt 
that horses will be good property for a 
number of years. The supply of really 
good animals is very low and there is no 
means of rapidly increasing it. 





Celery Oil distilled from the green leaves 
and exactly and strongly representing their 
aroma is meeting with so much favor in 
the markets, say Schimmel & Co, the well- 
known German distillers of essential oils, 
that they are obliged at least to double their 
celery plantations. Since the introduction of 
this product, the demand for oil obtained 
from celery seed has almost entirely ceased. 
One part by weight of the oil from leaves 
represents 1000 parts by weight of the fresh 
herb. 





Nearly Two Billion Dollars represents 
our aggregate foreign trade during the 
fiscal year ended June 30. The business 
was the largest in the history of the coun- 
try, slightly exceeding 1924 million dollars, 
or some 77 millions greater than the previ- 
ous year. The gain in the business is in the 
way of increased imports, these being 697 
against 616 millions a year earlier. Total 
exports were 1227 against 1232 millions in 
the fiscal year ’98. But they are 175 mill- 
ions larger than in any preceding year ex- 
cept the record breaker, ’98. The aggregate 
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value of exports of breadstuffs fell short 
of a year ago, but we have sent abroad in- 
creased quantities of manufactures. The 
excess of exports over imports or, as it is 
generally known, the “balance of trade,’ 
is in our favor to the extent of $530,000,000, 
next to one the best on record. 








Bogus Jellies are interfering seriously 
with the sale and price of jelly made from 
real fruit. The manufacture of jellies from 
apples, currants, gooseberries and other 
fruits has already assumed large propor- 
tions, employing considerable labor and 
large capital and affording a market for 
great quantities of fruit. Already this trade 
is being injured by the unfair competition 
of spurious imitation. The subject is one 
that should have a prominent place in all 
the pure food laws, both state and na- 
tional. 





A Potato Growers’ Association is being 
organized by the farmers of Portage Co, 
Wis. The idea is to have a combination 


through which the farmers may sell their__ 


potatoes and other produce and also buy 
their supplies. We are asked to furnish a 
plan for such an organization. We can- 
not do better than refer these businesslike 
farmers to our book, ‘“‘How to Co-operate,” 
which covers this and other phases of co- 
operative effort very fully. The price is 
50c in paper, or $1 in cloth, from Orange 
Judd company, 52 Lafayette place, New 
York. 





Canada’s Customs Duties—Last year the 
amount paid per head of population was 
placed at $4.22, based on a total population 
of 5,248,000. 





Cholera played havoc among pigs in the 
county last summer and now many farmers 
have restocked with 100-lb shotes at 3% to 
31%4c per lb. As a result they are beginning 
to ask if it is not cheaper to buy than to 
raise them.—[John B. Peele, Clinton Co, O. 





I was recently told that a change from 
hard to soft water for cows will change the 
taste of milk. The winter supply for my 
cows has been from a 60-foot drilled well 
through solid rock, always pure and sweet. 
N-w at pasture they get their supply from 
a spring of pure soft water and the peddler 
says his customers have found fault with 
the milk. He says it is the change of water 
and has had it happen before. It only lasts 
a day or two.—[A. K. Cross, Washington 
Co, MX. 











A 22 Calibre Repeater 


is not a mere toy. Of course we have one Siete fee 
amusement. e want a “little rifie”’ — ich 
to shoot at a mark, to “blaze away,” etc. But occa- 
sionally we would like to try wing or target shooting 


at rather 
LONG RANGE, 


We do not want to buy a a, rifle, although the 
expense would be slight. If%s the nuisance of carry- 
ing around 2 rifles to Syhich we object. 


SO WE BUY A 22 CALIBRE MARLIN 


for it uses in one rifle 


without any change in 
mayan these 3 _cart- 
ridges. 

The long rifle is the most 


accurate 22 calibre cart- 


ridge made and will Sdo \ Ve 
good shooting at 200 yds. 22 LONG = 3 

This is the only repeat. 
ing rifle made to take this 
superior cartridge. 

Write for. catalogue of 
the full line, showing all 
calibres from 22 to 45. 

Send 3 stamps. 


MARLIN FIRE ARMSCO., 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Pumps water without any atten 
tion or expense for 


IRRIGATION. 

Big Increase in Crops 
Independent of Rain 
Higher Prices. 

Early Crops 

POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty St., New York. 







> fencer 






New Haven, Ct. 
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A Study in Ferments. 





RESULTS OF IMPORTANT INVESTIGATIONS BY 
VICE-DIRECTOR E. H. JENKINS OF THE CONN- 
ECTICUT EXPERIMENT STATION WITH 1898 LEAF. 


In order to test the method of fermenting 
Ct wrapper leaf by the process used at the 
south, in a heap instead of in a case, the 
1898 crop of the Ct Tobacco Exp Co was fer- 
mented in the following way: A basement 
room was used for the purpose, the tem- 
perature of which was about 80 degrees F 
day and night, because of a main steam 
pipe which passes through it to another 
building. By means of live steam from a 
pet cock on this pipe, the temperature 
could be raised to 90 degrees F or more, and 
the air made very moist. By means of max- 
imum and minimum thermometers and @ 
lhygrometer the heat and moisture could be 
watched, and with the aid of steam and 
occasional sprinkling of floor and walls kept 
quite uniform. 

Nov 1, a bulk was made as follows: On 
the cement floor were laid damp tobacco 
stems covered with trash tobacco, well 
pressed down, making a layer 5in deep. At 
each end were stanchions to hold the bulk, 
and matched planed pine boards were put 
against them, next the tobacco. About 930 
Ibs tobacco, 314 lbs top leaves and 616 Ibs 
seconds (bottom, ‘‘sand”’ leaves), all tied in 
hands, were piled wp between the stan- 
chions, just as they are laid in a case, the 
butts to the side of the bulk. The whole 
made a pile about 5 ft high. The top leaves 
were judged to be in good condition for 
fermenting; the seconds were too dry, but 
we preferred not to apply moisture till we 
had some experience with the process. Near 
the bottom, center and top of this bulk, as 
it was built, were laid electrical thermom- 
eters. By this means, with a special tele- 
phone instrument, the temperature can be 
taken at any time without disturbing the 
bulk at all. The top and sides of the bulk 
were covered with stems. and trash tobacco, 
held in place by a few scantling. 


DURING THE FERMENTATION 


the temperature of the room averaged 82 
degrees, and after a few days’ experience 
in regulating it, ranged from 77 to 85degrees, 
The relative humidity averaged 80 per cent, 
ranging from 75 to 91. The temperature of 
the top of the bulk rose to 100 degrees F 
in nine days or at the rate of four degrees 
in 24 hours. The temperature of the center 
rose to 210 in the same time, at 
the rate of 4% degrees in 24 hours. The 
temperature at the bottom in the same time 
rose to 79, or less than two degrees per day. 
Very soon after the tobacco has become 
warm by reason of the fermeniation, it de- 
velops a Very characteristic sweetish odor, 
reminding one of that of beeswax, or per- 
haps of plug tobacco. There is absolutely 
no smell of ammonia at this stage of the 
process, but as the temperature of the bulk 
goes down after the active fermentation 
is over the sweetish smell gradually dimin- 
ishes, the tobacco within the bulk develops 
some ammonia and the leaf begins to ac- 
quire the odor of fermented tobacco. 

The bulk was now’ made over, putting 
what was on top before at the bottom of the 
new bulk. The bottom of the first bulk was 
at the top of the®second, while the cen- 
ter of the first bulk was at the center of the 
second. The hands were shaken out to 
prevent the leaves from becoming matted 
together. The temperature of the top of the 
new bulk rose to 102 in 5% days, or at the 


rate of 4 degrees in 24 hours. The tem- 
perature of the _ center, which fell 
to 92 degrees in making over. the 


bulk, rose to 98 in 4% days, little more than 
one degree daily, while the temperature of 
the bottom (which’had been the top of 
the first bulk) fell in making over the bulk 
to 86, and rose to 89 degrees in 6% days. 
From this time, about Nov 18, the tempera- 
ture slowly and steadily declined till Dec 
9, when the temperature readings were dis- 
continued, although the temperature and 
humidity of the room were kept constant, 
On this date the temperature of the top and 
middle of the bulk was 93 and the bot- 
iom 85. 

This bulk stood till Jan 4, when the 
top leaves were separated, cased and sent 
to a dealer for sale. They were stil! quite 
damp, easily handled, and had lost in the 
fermentation only 4.4 per cent of their 
weight. We are informed by the dealer 
that they have since lost weight consider- 
ably by drying oft in the case, as was 
to be expected. 


The leaf was pronounced 


TOBACCO~GRANGE 


by him well sweated; it had lost the sweet 
smell so characteristic of fermenting to- 
bacco and looked and smelled like old leaf. 
It had nothing peculiar about it different 
from leaf fermented in the usual way. We 
were advised to dampen the seconds and try 
fermenting them further, which we did, ap- 
plying very little moisture, and making the 
bulk on Jan 4. The temperature rose 
searcely at all, and on Jan 14 the leaves 
were made quite moist by blowing and a 
new bulk built. The temperature rose 
from 79 to 100 in 4% days, little more than 
four degrees*’per day, and then sank con- 
tinuously. Feb 6 the tobacco had entirely 
lost its sweet smell and was giving off am- 
monia. It was then cased and sent away 
for sale. We next undertook the 
FERMENTATION OF THE WRAPPERS, 


in the way above described. They were in 
rather “high case,” fully as damp as was 
deemed safe, and contained 27.5 per cent 
of water. The bulk contained 1305 lbs, and 
was built Jan 13, 1899. The top and sides of 
this bulk were covered with woolen blan- 
kets, 2-in plank being laid on top of the 
bulk, and the whole pressed down by the 
weight of several persons. Bhe temperature 
of the room averaged about 85, and the relative 
humidity 85 per cent during the first two 
weeks, and from then on the temperature 
averaged 80 and relative humidity 70 to 75 
per cent. The temperature of the tobacco 
in the bulk was as follows: 


Jan 13 Jan 18 Ine Ine p day 
Top of bulk.......-i 93 22 4h, 
Center of bulk...... 65 91 26 5 
Bottom of bulk....68 82 14 3 


Jan 18 the bulk was built over, putting at 
the bottom of the new bulk what had been 
at the top of the first one, and shaking out 
the leaves, which were inclined to mat to- 


gether. The temperature record of this 
kulk was as follows: 

ne FG 

Janigs Jan 24 IncIncpd 
Tew OE Ws .06ss0k8 84 98 14 4 
Center of bulk........86 99 13 4 
Bottom of bulk......89 91 2 


Jan 27 mold was found on a few hands 
next the blanket, on the top of the bulk 
where the blanket had been wet, and fear- 
ing there was more beneath, the bulk was 
again made over. No more mold was 
found. The temperature changes from this 
time on were as follows: 


_———— —— Degrees——_——_., 
Jan 27 Feb 6 Inc Inc p da 


Top of bulk........82 95 13 L 
Center of bulk......83 93 10 1.0 
Bottom of bulk.....84 81 —3 


From Feb 6 the temperature steadily and 
slowly declined throughout the bulk, Feb 
27 the bottom temperature was 78, the cen- 
ter 84 and the top 89. The air of the fer- 
menting room was then allowed to cool 
gradtially to 70, and became dryer as the 
tobacco was pronounced well sweated. The 
tobacco remained in this bulk until March 
27, when it was cased and shipped. At this 
time it had nearly lost the characteristic 
sweet smell of fermenting tobacco, and 
had a slight smell of ammonia. During the 
fermentation it lost about 8 per cent of its 
weight. The leaf was examined by a dealer 
in leaf tobacco, and by a cigar manufactur- 
er, both of whom found it ‘‘well-sweated,” 
not distinguishable from leaf fermented by 
the usual methods, and having an odor of 
old tobacco, quite different from the leaf 
which had been fermented at a high tem- 
perature in cases. 


Eee 


The Growing Crops of Cigar Leaf 


have been doing fairly well in Pa except 
for hail storms. In northern Lancaster Co, 
hail swept over an area one mile wide and 
three or four long, making ribbons of the 
leaves. Storms have also injured the leaf 
in Chester Co and a considerable quantity 
will be a total loss. In the Chemung val- 
ley, at Big Flats and other towns of large 
tobacco area a severe hail storm last week 
completely riddled hundreds of acres, mak- 
ing it absolutely worthless. This week 
it is being plowed under. Cutting of the 
earlier pieces is under way in all cigar leaf 
raising states. New England and Wis have 
excellent crops, with little or no hail, few 
worms and leaf generally in fine condition. 
A lively scramble in certain towns of Ct 
continues for growing crops, and a big 
area has been sold to date. 
The Heavy Leaf Tobacco Crop 

is disappointing in the extreme this year. 
A late winter, dry spring and cut worm 
destruction has made a greatly reduced 











acreage and the quality of the crop as a 
whole cannot be up to that of more favor- 


able seasons. This may prove a bless- 
ing in disguise, for there is each year a 
tendency to set out a big acreage. Big 
crops of heavy tobacco generally bring 
correspondingly low prices. With a short 
crop last year, light stocks on hand, an- 
other small crop this year, and continued 
increase in the demand among consum- 
ers for tobacco, the crop ought to be re- 
munerative this year if well-cared for and 
free from injury. On the Cincinnati 
breaks prices rule low. It takes pretty 
good tobacco to bring over 10c p Ib and 
but little of the best quality is being offered 
this month. While prices rule low at Louis- 
ville, yet there is more animation and 
planters report themselves as better sat- 
isfied with shipments to the latter market. 





Vice President Don Pancho Garcia of the 
Havana Commercial Co has recently re- 
turned from Cuba, where he has been buy- 
ing tobacco plantations and consolidating 
cigar factories for the syndicate which he 
represents. He says the syndicate now have 
at work 6000 men and 2500 yoke of oxen, and 
that they expect to raise 60,000 to 65,000 
bales tobacco annually. The average crop 
of Cuba is estimated at 560,000 bales of 110 
Ibs each. Of this quantity 220,000 bales is 
used on the island, and 338,000 bales export- 
ed. The average imports to the United 
States the past 10 years have been about 
135,000 bales, There is no doubt but that 
this syndicate will stand ready to flood the 
states with its tobacco and cigars just as 
soon'as Cuba can be taken into the Union 
and given the free trade allowed between 
the states. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





Our Leader Out West. 


National Master Jones has just returned 
from a series of meetings in Mo and Kan, 
Judging from the attendance, enthusiasm 
and expressions made by members and 
inquiries from other farmers, he says, I am 
led to think the order is in a vigorous 
condition. There is a great desire for full 
information about the order and its work. 
When this is fully explained, farmers 
generally express a willingness to join 
hands with us and assist in the great work 
the order is doing, namely, elevating the 
farmer and his business to its former rela- 
tion to the industrial interests of the coun- 
try and in improving the social, education- 
al and financial condition of the farming 
population. When positively assured that 
the order is now and will continue to be 
free from partisan bias, all classes of citi- 
zens readily and heartily wish the order 
Godspeed in its work. The position now 
assumed in all legislative matters of de- 
pending upon the equity and justice of 
our cause and all our appeals, from the 
standpoint of taxpayers and citizens, meets 
with universal commendation and causes 
thousands engaged in other pursuits to 
lend their moral support in securing from 
the states and the general government such 
legislative action as will place agriculture 
on an equality with all other occupations. 
The attendance at meetings was good, at 
some as many as 5000 to 6000 were in at- 
tendance, coming in many instances by 
carriage 20 to 30 miles. 





NEW YORK. 


Oswego Pomona conferred the degree of 
Pomona on 32 candidates recently and re- 
ports from its various granges show big 
gains in membership. South Richland has 
no hall, but holds meetings at Patrons’ 
homes each month. The last meeting was 
held at Bro J. C. Van Epps Aug 2. There 
was a good turnout, although heavy rains 
were falling. Many. questions of interest 
to farmers were discussed to the benefit 
of all present. Next meeting with Bro 
Ethel Orton, Aug 30, 2 p m; all Patrons 
are welcome. 

OHIO. 


Ohio Patrons will hold a rousing reunion 
at grange hall, state fair grounds, Sept 
6 and 7. At 2 p m the first day, National 
Master Aaron Jones of Ind will deliver an 
address, at 10 a m Sept 7 a conference of 
lecturers of Pomona ani subordinate 
granges Is planned and at 2 p m Mrs S. G. 
Baird, master of the Minn state grange, 
will deliver an address. 











PENNSYLVANIA, 





Orwell, Bradford Co—Hay is only medium 
crop, ‘Oats extra good crop and corn is 
doing well. Buckwheat a full acreage and 
was looking well until a recent hail storm, 
which caused considerable damage, Pota- 
toes a large acreage and looking fine; bugs 
have not been very troublesome this year. 
Apples promise a good crop. J. I. East- 
man, a progressive farmer, is building a 
large, new barn. The picnic season has 
opened and the farmer and his family will 
now take an occasional day of rest and rec- 
reation, which is the right thing for them 
to do. 


Potterbrook, Tioga Co—In this locality 
the hay crop was better than last year 
in quantity andquality, and has been housed 
in prime condition owing to very favorable 
weather. Winter wheat is also fine, though 
not the usual acreage. Oats are looking fine 
and the early crops harvested; straw bright 
aud oats heavy. Tobacco is doing well 
with some pieces being cut and 
hung; acreage above the aver- 
age. Pastures are drying up, which is 
diminishing the flow of milk. The fruit 
crop is not 10 per cent what it should be, 
compared with ordinary years, although 
wild berries have been quite plentiful. All 
in all farmers are feeling pretty well over 
their general outlook for the present year. 


Result of Wheat Tests—This year’s tests 


of varieties of wheat at the experiment sta- 
tion at State College give Royal Red Claw- 
son the lead with 26.87 bu per acre. The 
next highest were Forty-Fold or Gold Coin, 
26.80 bu; Dawson’s Golden Chaff, 26.43; 
Century, 25.71; Rochester Red, 25.40; Relia- 
ble, 25.14. Twenty-two varieties were test- 
ed, the average yield being 22.02 bu. There 
was an average difference of 3.02 bushels 
between the smooth and bearded varieties 
in favor of the smooth. About one-fourth 
of the grain was winter killed which ac- 
counts for the small average yield, it being 
only about two-thirds of the usual crop. 
The average yield of straw was 2450 lbs and 
the average weight per bu 62.04 lbs. Tur- 
kish Red was the poorest variety, yielding 
15.37 bu of grain and 1590 Ibs of straw. The 
yield of 10 varieties that have been tested 
for nine and 10 years show no tendency to 
run out except a slight decrease in the yield 
of straw. A bulletin giving a complete ret- 
ord of all the varieties for a series of years 
is in preparation and will be distributed 
free of charge. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Dover, Morris Co—Farmers are now dis- 
posed to receive’ with some hesitation the 
oft-repeated assertion of many agricul- 
tural writers that a drouth is the time to 
destroy weeds. In the late drouth most 
gardens and fields were easily kept in al- 
most faultless condition as far as weeds 
were concerned, but with the coming of 
the rains an abundant crop of weed seeds 
which had been brought to the surface by 
the plow or cultivator, and for lack of mois- 
ture had remained dormant, under the 
favoring influences of heat and moisture, 
have germinated and have made a surpris- 
ing growth at a time when the crops ought 
to be laid by and when the farmer is too 
busy with haying and harvesting to at- 
tend to them. As a result, many corn and 
potato fields are producing a crop of weed 
seed which will mean mischief another year. 
Where an attempt at clear cultivation has 
been made, it is a question if more harm 
than good has not resulted, as a touch 
breaks down the rapidly growing and brit- 
tle corn, and even shallow cultivation does 
extensive injury to the root system. It 
seems like labor wasted when the uprooted 
weeds of the day fasten to the loose, moist 
soil during the night, and in the morn- 
ing are in fair condition for renewed life 
and growths.—[{J. A. C. 


Landis, Cumberland Co—Cantaloupes 


are blighting badly; price in New York 50c 
to $1.50 per crate. Bartlett pears are a 
light crop and the best are netting 80c per 
bu when sold to shippers. Blackberries 
brought. a good price, 9 to llc per qt in 
New York. Early potatoes are a good crop, 
50c per bu at the stores and 1.50 per bbl 
at Philadelphia commission houses. There 
are very few good stands of sweet potatoes, 
but they have grown well. The early ap- 
ple crop is good, but farmers do not de- 
pend on this crop to any great extent. Corn 
is looking well There will be hardly any 
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peaches. The hay crop in both this and 
Salem counties is very light. During the 
night of Aug 9 and the day and night of 
Aug 10 more than five inches of rain fell. 
The meetings of the grange are held Sat- 
urday afternoons and are attended by a 
very few farmers. The advantages ac- 
cruing to members in the matter of insur- 
ance does a great deal to keep up the or- 
ganization, 


The Fruit Interests of the state will be 


fully represented at the great exhibit of 
the American pomological society at Phila- 
delphia Sept 3-6. The state exhibit will be 
in charge of this committee: I. J. Black- 
well, Titusville; Dr J. B. Ward, Lyons 
Farms; D. Augustus Vanderveer, Freehold. 
E. P. Beebe of Elizabeth has been appoint- 
ed delegate at large to the national society. 
Delegates to the farmers’ national congress 
at Boston, Mass, Oct 6-9, are S. B. Ketchum 
of Pennington and J. B. Rogers of Newark. 


The Storm of last week Thursday ap- 


pears to have centered at Newark, where 
2% inches of rain fell in an hour. Five 
horses were killed by electric current in va- 
rious parts of the city. At Orange busi- 
ness was almost suspended. Several houses 
were struck. At Trenton the roads were 
badly washed. Hailstones were at large as 
cherries and caused some damage to crops. 


Agricultural News—Farmers near Gibbs- 
town complain that the sweet potato crop 
is nearly a failure.——Frank Carter of Bur- 
iington Co has a pair of pure-breed twin 
versey calves.——At Bordentown the storm 
of last week injured the truck 
crops considerably. A barn on the William 
Potts farm was destroyed. Lightning kill- 
ed one of Charles Bemme’s cows. It is 
claimed that the Asbury stone road was not 
constructed according to specifications, and 
it may not be accepted from the contrac- 
tors.——The program of the farmers’ picnic 
at Washington park Wednesday of this 
week included an exhibit of fruit, flowers 
and vegetables, farm implements and ma- 
chinery. This picnic is always largely at- 
tended from all parts of South Jersey.—— 
Sec Dye of the board of agriculture is ar- 
ranging for a state agricultural and hor- 
ticultural exhibit at the World’s fair in 
Paris next year. - 


The Outbreak of Anthrax in the south- 


ern part of the state has been nearly sub- 
dued. State Veterinarian Rogers has inocu- 
lated several hundred cattle as a preven- 
tive measure, Dr Rogers says, ““‘The animal 
receives a dose of very mild virus made 
from a culture of the anthrax germs, this 
followed in five days by a stronger dose, 
and two weeks later by a third injection.” 
None of the vaccinated animals have 
caught the disease. Anthrax is so rapid 
and fatal that no curative treatment has 
been attempted. At the office of the state 
board of health, Trenton, the probable cause 
of the outbreak is laid to some hides of dis- 
eased animals imported from infested dis- 
tricts in South America, and treated at a 
tannery on the Delaware river. Within a 
few days the last case of the disease in the 
state will doubtless have disappeared. 


MARYLAND. 








Not a Prosperous Year—The year has 


been far from a satisfactory one to Mary- 
land farmers. Wheat, according to esti- 
mates, has @made but half a crop this year. 
The peach crop is a partial failure and the 
richest tobacco fields in the state were laid 
waste by the storm of Aug 2. The latter 
crop had been very promising and where 
not touched by the storm is now in prime 
condition. Added to the partial failure in 
crops, farmers in the path of the big storm 
suffered severely in damage to barns and 
buildings, many being blown flat. 


Hog Cholera in Montgomery Co—Re- 
ports from the Comus neighborhood state 
that over 100 hogs have died of cholera 
within a few weeks and the disease has 
spread to a serious extent and efforts to 
check it have failed utterly. The loss of 
the farmers in that vicinity is placed at 
more than $1000. 


Mechanicsville Farmers Heavy Losers 
—The terrific storm of Aug 2 was felt se- 
vercly in Mechanicsville, Saint Mary Co. 
Before the storm crops were in splendid 
condition and. the outlook one of the bright- 
est for years. But in an hour everything 
was changed. Fine barns were leveled to 
the ground, corn crops blown down and 
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broken off, tobacco beaten and torn by hail- 
stones. Among the losers were J. H. Par- 
sons, who lost two barns; R. S. Jarboe, one 
barn and ox carts, buggy, road cart, with 
farming implements; Mrs Billingley, who 
lost a new barn built last year. A horse 
tied in this barn had a miraculous escape 
from death, as every piece of timber was 
scattered and large posts were twisted and 
broken off by the wind and the debris scat- 
tered around him. 


Destruction of Tobacco Barns—The de- 


struction of tobacco barns in Dunkirk, Cal- 
vert Co, by the storm of Aug 2 was very 


great. Among the losers were the follow- 
ing: Henry Harrison, George Gaunt, 
Joseph Bourne, William Swan, Fletcher 


Lane, Clarence Plummer, Richard Osborne, 
Richard Younger, Hamilton Trott, Benson 
Jacks, James Smith, William McKenney, 
Malcolm Graham, Richard Cook, William 
Jones, John W. Soper and Mr James W. 
Dorsey, who lost two barns. In many of 
these was a good part of last year’s tobac- 
co crop and this is ruined. ~ 


NEW YORK. 


Apalachin, Tioga Co, Aug 14—Hay was 
secured in good condition, although the 
quality in most cases was poor and the 
quantity only a third to a half of the usual 
amount, The yield of wheat is very light, 
while rye is good. Oats will be a heavy 
crop in this section. Corn and potatoes 
are looking fine. Bugs are extremely plen- 
tiful and have done some damage, but are 
under control now. 


Elbridge, Onondaga Co, Aug 14—A de- 
structive hail storm swept over the north- 
eastern part of this town, Aug 2, destroying 
many crops of tobacco and buckwheat, Ap- 
ples were whipped from trees, grapes from. 
vines and corn and potato vines and all 
kinds of garden truck were injured. Win- 
dows were shattered and many young tur- 
keys killed. 
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Kidney and Bladder Troubles Promptly 
Cured. 


—— 


A SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL. 





Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the wonderful 
new discovery in medical science, fulfills 
every wish in promptly curing kidney, blad- 
der and uric acid troubles, rheumatism and 
pain in the back. It corrects inability to 
hold water and scalding pain in passing it, 
or bad effects following use of liquor, wine 
or beer, and overcomes that unpleasant 
necessity of being compelled to go often 
during the day and to get up many times 
during the night. The mild and the ex- 
traordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 

If you need a medicine you should have 
the best. Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one dollar sizes. You may have a sample 
bottle of this wonderful new discovery and 
a book that tells all about it, and its great 
cures, both sent absolutely free by mail; 
address Dr. Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N 
Y. When writing mention that you read 
this generous offer in American Agricultur- 
ist 


TOBACCO LEAF 


ITS CULTURE, HARVESTING, 
CURING AND SWEATING. 


A practical handbook containing the most sing ed 
us) 





Vv 
methods for raising and placing on the market t the 
kind of leafso much now in demand. The book is don 
the actual experience of the best known tebacco growers 
and packers-in their several sections, while many tabue 
lar statements give the chemical analyses of the tobacco 
plant, acreage and yieid by states, the manufacturing ine 
dustry of the respective states, average prices of filler 
and wrapper leaf fora long series of years, consumption of 
wn form of leaf, internal revenue taxes paid, etc., etc. 

A feature of this planters’ handbook on tobacco is the 
excellent descriptions and illustrations of injurious in- 
sects, and most approved methods for extermination, an 
entire chapter being devoted to this subject and portray- 
ing most clearly nearly all injurious insects. The har- 
vesting, curing, sweating and marketing, each in them- 
selves important esses, are separate chapters with 
the very latest information and scientific data obtainable 
concerning the cure and sweat. The book contains 300 

ages, and covers every featare of this important indus- 
ry of interest to the tobacco grower, while growers have 
contributed from all tobacco growing sections. The work 
is carefully edited by Col..J. B. Killebrew, a life-lon 
grower of Tennessee, and Editor Herbert Myrick, o 
American A griculturist and New England Homestead. 
150 illustrations, cloth, 12mo, $2.00, postpaid. 

FREE Deccriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.. New York 
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Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Aug 14—Farm- 
ers are through haying; the crop is very 
light, not over half an average. one, Oats 
are being harvested and prove to be a 
light crop; the straw is short and they are 
thin. There was the usual acreage of buck- 
wheat sown and some pieces look fairly 
good while others look very poor, making a 
rather poor average. Corn is looking very 


well. The fruit crop will be very light. 
Caton, Steuben Co, Aug 12—The long 
drouth in May and June _ promised to 


shorten the hay crop, but late rains revived 
it so that an average crop was harvested. 
Oats are looking fine and straw is of good 
length. Early. potatoes, of which quite an 
acreage was planted, bring from 50 to Tic 
per bu. Later ones bid fair to yield: well 
and the ravages of the potato bug have 
been less than for many years past. It is 
claimed that the cold winter was too much 
for him. There is a new pest which is kill- 
ing tomato vines in the root and also gird- 
ling sun flowers at the root, causing them 
to wither and die after making a growth 
of three to five feet. The corn crop is fine 
and advanced for the season. But few silos 
in this neighborhood. George Mosher has 
two of large size, and his crop bids fair to 
fill both. He has an improved herd of Dur- 
ham cattle and his tenant, C. Rift, well 
understands his business in the care and 
management of the farm and stock. The 
buckwheat crop does not promise a very 
heavy yield, late sowing and very dry 
weather the immediate causes. Pasturage 
thus far has been very fair, and stock is 
doing fairly well. The creamery is running 
full time, and is well patronized. Owing to 
scarcity of white clover blossoms, the honey 
supply will be shortened in this section. The 
apple crop is about an average one though 


owing to dry weather fruit is small. The 
winter varieties are not plentiful. 
Constable, Franklin Co, Aug 15—The 


weather here for the past few weeks has 
been very good for crops, especially pota- 
toes and corn which are iooking fine. Hay- 
ing is over. A good many are nearly 
through harvesting. Oats are fine and what 
wheat there is is good. Barley has done 
well. Early potatoes are so plentiful that 
there is no demand for them now. There 
will be very few apples in town to what 
there usually is. 

De Ruyter, Madison Co, Aug 14—Hay was 
a light crop on account of drouth. Oats 
are a good crop. Dr J. E. McClellan is 
building a large hay barn. Ray Ames is 
also building a barn. Pasturage is very 
short, so factories do not get as much 
milk as usual. The Quaker Basin cheese 
factory netted its patrons 70c per 100 ibs 
of milk for June. Raspberries have been a 
good crop, and blackberries are ripe. Ap- 
ples are a fine crop, the best for several 


years. Eggs are l4c per doz, cheese 9c per 
Ib, new potatoes 60c per bu, butter 20c 
per lb. 


Duanesburg, Schnectady Co, Aug 15—Oat 
harvest nearly over and the crop hardly 
an average one in quantity, but bright and 
quality good and harvested in fine order. 
Buckwheat doing well and promises a fair 
erop. Pasturage short and dried up badly. 
Apples very scarce, but pears quite plenti- 
ful; no plums, Some farmers are keeping 
summer boarders, a good way to replenish 
the finances. 

Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Aug 14—Hay 
was secured in fine condition and is of 
good quality and an average crop. During 
a recent severe thunder storm which visited 
this section, the barn on the late Mr Mc- 
Entyre’s farm was struck by lightning and 
burned with hay, chickens and farming 
tools; also the barn of Mr Comes of Litch- 
field, which burned to the ground with hay, 
grain and other property. With the late 
showers which have come in good time, af- 
termath is coming along. Corn and pota- 
toes are looking well and all farmers will 
have a few apples this fall. 


Florida, Orange Co, Aug 14—Oats. are 
being harvested. The crop is not heavy, 
owing to the dry season. Corn has rolled 
up and is very backward because of the 
drouth. Aug 1 heavy showers afforded 
much relief. Pastures have dried up and 


many are feeding cows. 
Lebanon, Madison Co, Aug 14—A medium 
hay crop of very good quality has been se- 
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cured. The estimate on the oat crop has 
been too low; the crop will average 30 bu 
per acre. Corn is improving and will har- 
vest at least two-thirds of a crop. Springers 
are in very good demand at good prices; 
other stock low. Nearly all dairymen have 
been feeding cows in addition to pasturage 
since July 15. New seeding will be very thin 
unless more rain comes soon, Potatoes 
light. 

Leray, Jefferson Co, Aug 15—Harvesting 
is progressing. Pastures are very short. A 
large, white worm is working in the pota- 
toes and destroying many. Not much fruit 
here. The heavy winds have blown off many 
apples, but grapes look well. Gardens are 
almost a failure. Millet is heading nice- 
ly. Butter brings 16 to 18c per lb, eggs l4c 
per doz. Blackberries are plentiful. Some 
buckwheat is in blossom, but is very short. 
F. W. Lawton lost a fine yearling heifer 
recently. A large acreage of corn was plant- 
ed, but without more rain it will not be 
a full crop. 


Naples, 
has been the severest known in this county 
since '54. It has affected a section about 25 
miles square, including this town, Rich- 
mond, Bristol and South Bristol in Ontario 
Co and Middlesex and Italy in Yates. Co. 
Hay will not average half a crop. -Oats are 
so short that most of them must be cut with 
mowing machines. Early potatoes are a 
failure and corn is suffering. Pastures are 
brown and many farmers are feeding stock. 
Grapes, the chief money crop, have stood it 
fairly well, The first sale of spring lambs 
in this section was made recently by John 
McGreery. He sold 105 to be taken Aug 12 
at $3.50 each. 

Ontario, Wayne Co, Aug 14—The condi- 
tion of crops generally seems to have im- 
proved. Oats at one time were thought to 
be badly injured by the dry weather, but 
reports from them when harvested indicate 
a fine crop. Barley is of good color and 
heavy. Threshing wheat has begun and 
shows the yield from 25 to 35 bu per acre. 
More beans planted than is usual for this 
section, and they are looking fine. Corn is 
doing well, but many are complaining of its 
being spotted; in an apparently good piece 
many poor spots are, found. Only a few 
spring lambs good enough to bring $4. Much 
complaint is heard among the dealers that 
they are thin in flesh. The creamery seems 
to be doing a good business and has rais- 
ed the price of butter for Aug to l6c per 
lb. -The apple crop looks more encouraging; 
many orchards show apples of good quality. 
A trip from Pultneyville along a road run- 
ning in sight of Lake Ontario to Ironde- 
quoit bay west shows all the apples that 
can be borne by the trees, and of the fin- 
est quality. Many Baldwins, but the ma- 
jority Greenings. Evaporator men offer 35c 
per bu for the orchards as they run. A 
few sales made at 37%c. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, Aug 14—Farmers 
are now securing their oats, which are of 
unusual excellence both in growth and 
quality. Indications for an unusually large 
yield in corn are of a most gratifying 
nature. Prices realized by farmers for their 
milk thus far for the summer months have 
been lower than for many years. As a 
result of this many have quit the milk-pro- 
ducing business and are now turning their 
attention to other branches of farming. The 
new butter factory is being rapidly pushed 
to completion. 


Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, Aug 14—The 
hay crop has been secured in good condi- 
tion and is better than expected. Rye that 
was not damaged by hail is a fair crop. 
The oat harvest is nearly completed and 
those who have threshed report a fair yield. 
Potatoes are looking fairly well, although 
some fields show biight. Early planted are 
yielding rather light. Early planted corn 
will be good; late planting very uneven. 
The prospect for apples is not good, Pas- 
tures are very short, and cows are giving 
a small quantity of milk. 


Selkirk, Albany Co, Aug 14—Farmers 
have harvested their summer crops and 
nearly or quite all have barn room to let. 
A severe storm of wind and rain passed 
over this place Aug 2, blowing from the 
trees the bulk of the apple crop. The 
money damage is small for there were but 
few left after the earlier droppings. Melons, 
squash, pickles, buskwheat and cabbage 


look well, although the acreage of the 
latter is smaller than usual, be- 
eause of the drouth at the time of 


Ontario Co, Aug 14—The drouth 





setting. Molding sand and ice are 
the only industries that are booming at 
present. Charles A. Nivers dug and mar- 


keted between July 13 and 22 120 bbls of 
large early potatoes and about 15 bbls of 
seed. The average price was. not much 
short of $2.50 per bbl. He has a fine crop of 
jiater varieties, 

In Ulster County—In some sections 
large quantities of potatoes are grown, with 
good prospects for an abundant crop the 
present. season, In other sections hay is the 
chief product. It has been reported that 
1000 tons have sold in the Rondout® valley 
tor $4.50 per ton and upwards to agents for 
the New York market. In another section, 
principally along the Hudson river and east 
of the Shawangunk . mountains, dairy- 
ing and fruit growing are conducted upon 


an extensive scale.—[C. C. Bush. 
CANADA, 





Louden, Ontario, Aug 12—This has been 
a2 most delightful summer thus far; 
no extreme heat as last summer. Crops 
of every kind are a fair average, hay, per- 
haps, above the average and well cared for 
in good season. Grain crops now nearly all 
in the barn. Hoed crops show the effect of 
quite dry weather during latter part of 
July, but with light showers during the 
past few days are pushing on again and®bid 
fair to be good, especially corn and pota- 
toes. Small fruits have been abundant. 
Plums are showing well. Pears and apples 
light and grapes very heavy. Peaches very 
scarce here and west into the peach belt, 
owing to last winter's heavy freeze. Prices 
are good. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Farmingdale, Nassau Co, Aug 14—Plenty 


of rain is reviving grass stubble. The 
drouth caused a very poor hay crop and it 
remained dry so long after the crop was cut 
that it looked as if the roots would go. 
Wheat and rye were not more than half a 
crop. Some wheat has been threshed and 
only turned out 13 bu to the acre, and the 
straw was very thin and short. So many 
cows are now kept that there will be hard- 
ly any hay or straw to sell and many will 
have to buy hay. Considerable fodder corn 
has been sown. R. S. Mott has 40 acres 
for his herd of 40 or 50 head of cattle, Early 
potatoes nearly a failure, some only get- 
tung 30 to 50 bu to the acre, Late potatoes 
of good size and quality, but poor in yield, 
acnly turning out 75 to 100 bu to the acre. 
Some report that they are full of grubs, and 
blight has struck them. No rot as yet. Corn 
looks very promising. Cabbage very good. 
W. Leonhard has seven acres of early cab- 
bage which he is cutting and selling to 
the pickle factory for $9 per ton. He also 
cuts for New York market twice a week. 
The pickle crop looks very well until pick- 
ing begins, and then they die. It doesn’t 
look as though they would yield 25,000 to 
the acre. The contract price is very small, 
only $1.25 per 1000. There will be no apples 
or pears in this section, 





Hop Notes. 

EAstT CONSTABLE, Franklin Co, N Y—Hops 
are slow in forming but they seem to be 
coming out all right. There will be only 
a light crop in this section, as many were 
winter-killed. 

IN 1HE NORTHWEST—The hop crop prom- 
ises to be very heavy and of good quality. 
Many of the yards will run beyond the 2000 
lbs point, good crop limit. Preparations are 
being made for fall work, and pickers will 
have all they can do. Picking will continue 
later in the season than usual. 

After a careful examination of the Flup 
Book (Myrick), it is the most thorough book 
on the hop I have ever seen. It is accu- 
rate from a scientific standpoint; it is of 
practical value in the directions given for 
the cultivation and curing of the hor, and 
its advice on all points in regard to hor 
culture are of great value. I would rec- 
ommend it to any hop man.—[{Amos D. 
Hyland, Lane Co, Ore. 

The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York com- 
pare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
Augs lastyr ’98 last yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 496 817 152,883 127,314 


109,252 89,828 


Exports to Europe, 377 = 382 
2.758 6,513. 


Imports from Europe, oo ies 








THE MILK PROBLEM. 


The Record of Further Progress. 





The executive committee ofthe Five states 
milk producers’ ass’n is now in New York 
city pushing the work to completion, I 
have received very encouraging reports 
from them and we now have every reason 
to believe that- the work will soon be suc- 
cessful. The members of the committee are 
now in need of data to present to the New 
York parties in order that all the details of 
the plan may be worked out as fast as pos- 
sible. Many of the required facts I have 
obtained through the various letters sent 
out, but part of the sections have failed as 
yet to report in full. Before this issue of 
the, Agriculturist reaches you I shall have 
sent out more than 300 letters which it is 
of the utmost importance should be an- 
swered in full as soon as_ possible.” The 
information gained at this time is most im- 
portant to our committee and [I trust all 
will be very prompt in replies, as much 
work must be done in tabulating the same 
before it can be forwarded to New York. 
Our committee are faithful in their work 
and we must not embarrass them in the 
least by neglecting any part of the work as- 
signed us. The central officers of the F S 
M P A are much encouraged by the man- 
ner in which our farmers are. supporting 
them. It is a long pull and a strong pull, 
but if we continue to all pull together, even 
the dealers themselves admit we must 
eventually win.—[{H. T. Coon, Secretary F 
S.-M F A. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, no new features appear in 
the market at this point. Receipts again 
show some increase, probably owing to the 
excellent pasturage. Average surplus price 
remains at $1 19 p can of 40 qts, exchange 
price 2%c p qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Aug 14 were as follows: 





Finia Con- 
milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 29,840 1,616 597 
N Y Central. 8,020 125 
N Y. Ont & West, 31,494 2,504 — 
West Shore. 8,8i4 1,683 220 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,862 185 78 
N ¥ & Putnam, 3.661 _ — 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 ~ 
Del. Lack & West, 38,339 784 — 
Long Island, 21 -- — 
N J Central, 1.792 35 _ 
H RT Co, 2,772 98 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 -- ~ 
Total receipts, 158,034 6.642 1,251 
Daily av this week, 22,576 949 179 
~ Daily av last week, 21.603 969 176 
Cor week last year, 22,224 706 198 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
At Utica, N Y, Aug 14—Today’s sales 


have taken cheese out of the factories from 
{July 16 to 28. Both ofthese dates are ex- 
treme, the average probably being July 24. 
This leaves three weeks’ cheese on the 
shelves, which is about as it ought to be at 
this time of year. Weather is fine, the 
nights cool, and milk of the very best qual- 
ity, in addition to which the temperature 
has been highly favorable for the shipment 
of cheese to city markets. Prices were very 
strong from the start, 9%c being offered 
freely for all fine stock. Small colored 
brought more money than anything else on 
the regular board, the extreme price for it 
being 9%c. But after the regular transac- 
tions were over, several lots of large 
cheese were taken at 9%c, and the strife for 
one factory ran the price of that up to 
10%c. It is evident that the market is in 
strong shape, as one buyer offered another 
cn the curb 10c for 2000 bxs of stock that 
should be as good as factory named, and 
afterward increased his bid to 10%c, but the 
offer was not accepted. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 4702 bxs at 914c; large white, 223 at 
9144c, 500 at 9%c, 785 at 944c; small white, 
520 at 9l4c, 520 at 93%c, 320 at 9%c; small 
colored, 820 at $%c, 650 at 93%c, 552 at 9%c. 
Total 9592 bxs against 7018 last year and 
7729 year before last. Sales of creamery 
butter were 10 pkgs at 19%4c, 130 at 20c. 

At Little Falls, the sales were: Large 
white and colored 290 at 9%4c, 570 at 9%c; 
small white and colored, 1120 at 9c, 3364 at 
9%c; small colored, 160 at 9%c, 495 at 9%4c. 
Total 5985 bxs. Sales of dairy butter, 31 
pkgs at 17@18c. 


~ hops. 


CROPS AND MARKETS 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


« Grading and Marketing Hops--l. 





Five different grades are recognized in all 
hop markets of this country and England, 
both by the buyers and brewers, and they 
are classified as follows: Fancy, choice, 
prime, medium, poor. It takes consider- 
able practical experience to be able to de- 
termine the quality of a hop and place it 
in its proper grade, There is no means of 
testing, and one is compelled to use his 
judgment, as well as the senses of seeing, 
smelling and feeling, as the appearance, 
flavor and feel of a hop are all essential 
features to determine its brewing qualities, 
We have been unable to find a single buyer 
of hops in either America, England or Eu- 
rope who employs chemical analysis as a 
basis for judging the quality or value of 
In fact it is generally recognized 
that the correct characteristics of hops can- 
not be quantitatively measured, but are 
a matter of judgment. Now because judg- 
ment of quality may differ so much, and 
because such differences do prevail, we 
have taken great pains to get the views of 
leading growers, dealers, merchants and 
brewers in the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land and Europe upon this,delicate subject. 
The consensus of opinion seems to agree in 
a general way upon the following as a fair 
statement of principles: 

Hops in the trade are described and desig- 
rated in three principal terms: 

1. By their relative quality for a given 
country or section, 

2. By the year of their production. 

3. By the country or section where grown, 

These three terms are connected as fol- 
lows: “Ghoice 1898 Pacifics,’’ representing, 
as just stated, quality, year and locality. 
Under such designations a large proportion 
of the world’s hop crop is bought and sold 
for immediate or future delivery, and of 
hops already grown and hops to be grown 
during the following year or term of years. 

The quality is usually described in five 
so-called grades, namely: Fancy, choice, 
prime, medium and common, Fancy rep- 
resents the very finest quality or best se- 
lections from choice. Choice represents 
the first average quality, prime the next 
lower average, then medium, and finally 
common, which is the lowest average qual- 
ity. 

All hops may be designated in the above 
grades, excepting such hops as are heated 
or are liable to heat or rot on account of 
insufficient drying. This class of hops is 
called unmerchantable and is handled on 
its merits—or rather its demerits—and is 


never bought or sold on grade. The 
year of production is described by using 
either the year in figures, or using “‘new 


crop” or “old crop” or “old olds,’ as the 
case may be, 

The country or section is designated as 
“American,” ‘‘English,” “Germans,” ‘“Bel- 
giums,” etc, or by any of their respective 
subdivisions, These subdivisions may be 
carried down as far as One pleases, say to 
the state, county, town or other described 
district. As illustrating this, it may be 
said that a hop grown near Healdsburg, 
California, would be known in the hop trade 
under any of the follqawing localities, name- 
ly: ‘‘American,” ‘Pacific Coast,’’ ‘“‘Califor- 
nia,” ‘‘Russian River,” ‘‘Sonoma,”’ or a 
Healdsburg hop, each successive title serv- 
ing to narrow down the location where the 
hop is produced. Likewise in the London 
market the terms “English,” ‘‘Kent,”’ 
“Weald of Kent,’”’ and even the name of the 
particular plantation are used. In Ger- 
many, such classification is carried to an 
almost absurd subdivision. 

The placing of a given hop into its grade 
is largely a matter of the likes and dis- 
likes of the expert, and the experts them- 
selves rarely agree among themselves as 
to the proper grading of a line of hop sam- 
ples. With the brewers the difference of 
epinion as to the grades is even greater 
than it is with the hop dealers or experts. 
Again, in naming a grade for a hop, even an 
expert is often in doubt whether to place it 
in one grade or in another. Thus, if a sam- 
ple looks a little too good for a given grade, 
and not quite good enough for the grade 
next higher, an intermediate grade is often 
used, which is expressed by connecting 


these two grades with the word “‘‘to.” 
Thus: A hop that one considers bet- 
ter than a prime and not quite equai 
to choice, would be expressed as “prime 


to choice,” though these split grades are 
not so frequently employed as the general 


° 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver- 
cise pees ; Some and live ome of all ~~ me oy fruits 
and vegetabies, Pp or situations wan fact, any- 
thin, to sell or buy. - 

‘rhe adaress lust be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and adver ents 
must have address on, a8 we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each iusertion, to go on another page: 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

The rate for the “farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTOURIST, 








52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
SEEDS. 

AWSON Golden Chaff Seed Wheat, $1.10 b . sacked; no 

coekle or cheat. Delaware Winter Oats, «» perfectly 

hardy, heavy yielders. Samples for stamp. PACKARD, Seed 


Grower, Dover, Delaware. 





SEED Wheat: Gold Coin and Harvest King. Pure, large; 
graded seed, $1 per bushel, 10 bushels at 95 cents, 50 bushels at 
# cents. GEO. M. TALLCOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Ayers White Ped aod Sot. Bee be ~- ~ iliuetretion 
and prizes awarde a ‘airs. ice, hel. 
E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. ——— 


UDY Seed Wheat, $1.25 Per Bush. 1200 Bush. Guaranteed 
R Pure. JOHN HERR SHENK, Lancaster, Pa. . 











POULTRY. 


HODE Island Red Males are just the thing for crossing with 
different pure breds, or for gradi ixed k 
inte a uniform and profitable flock. ey impress their charae- 
teristics on their progeny very strongly, no matter what you breed 
them with. Fair quality rose or single comb cockerels delivered 
in Sept. and Oct., $3 each singly. Several, $2éaeh. Positively no 
lomguesd ae aa in ory or spi ine nga y booked 
now. Circular and price list free to all w a '° A 
CUSHMAN, Pawtucket, R. 1. aad 





Bsn Rock Hens. Dollareach. JOHN EKE, Sences Falls, 





LIVE STOCK. 


HOICE Jersey Red Pigs now ready to ship, price $.0 a "° 
C Please don’t write if you don’t mean Business. wit EMPIE, 
Minaville, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 








AMWORTH Pigs, from 12 to 14 weeks. old, for sale at reason- 
able prices. CHARLES E. DECKER, Lemont, Center Co., Pa. 


ROKEN Beagles and Rabbit Hounds. Also pu a 
B of all breeds. GLEN MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa. _ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OR SALE—First-class cold procese stereotype outfit. Used 9n 
F one of the best printed papers in the country. Wiil be sold at 
a bargain. Write for other second-hand printing material. 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Mass. 











AGIC___ Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchan 
M HARBACU & CO., 809 Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. ig 





NORRECT styles in professional and visiting cards; 20. 
100, 35¢. ‘OLD: Printer, Grenoble. Pa.” — 





A Large Sale. 


Mr. C. W.Burnett of Lyons, N. Y., in a let- 
ter to us says, “I have had a large and satisfac- 
tory sale of seed potatoes from my advertise- 
ment in the Farmers’ Exchange column of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.”’ 








terms, fancy, choice, prime, medium, com- 
mon. Split grades or gradations or pecu- 
liarities of quality are sometimes spoken 
of as “strictly fancy,” “shipping grade,” 
“good brewing quality,” “‘trash,’’ and per- 
haps a hundred other minor terms are 
sometimes used, taking the hop world as a 
whole, but fancy, choice, prime, medium, 
common, are the accepted standards. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 

At New York, while there is little doing 
in the way of contracting hops, a few tran- 
sactions of this kind are reported around 
12c p lb, generally with money for picking 
in advance. A few of the earliest 
varieties in New York state have been 
picked and some first sales made at 15@18c. 
Crop news is for the most part encouraging, 
growth good, without any unusual attacks 
of vermin or other pests. 

CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 





N Y state crop of 1898, choice 15@16 
prime, 13@14 
low to medium, 10@12 

N Y state crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast crop of 1898, choice, 144%@16 
prime, 13@14 
low to medium, 10@12 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@10 

German crop of 1898, 42@50 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WIIOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND< 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago......... “69%,| .73 | .31%| - "20%, | 22 
New York .....- 76 -79 36%) 3Tlg| .27 -28 
I al -- 41%} .41%4} .31 34 
DAOde 2 .ccccees M144} .73 ‘33ty -334q} .20%4] .22 
St Louis.....-.-- 71 | .72 30%} zg] .21 | .22% 
Minneapolis ...} .7044) .89 29 | .31bg} 23 | 23, 
London ......... 80%} .91 -4434) .46 — _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
SERRE 11% 30% | 19% 
13% 2846 199% 











At Chicago, the wheat market has shown 
some disposition to recover from the period 
of depression noticeable much of last week. 
Dullness and heaviness gave way finally 
to a good recovery of fully 2c per bu, and of 
course every considerable advance brought 
out selling orders for account of those 
with a profit in sight. The government re- 


port issued late last week was along the 


same lines as the American Agriculturist 
report published in our issue of a week ago, 
indicating deterioration in the spring wheat 
during the monthof July. Statistician Hyde’s 
figures of the dep’t of agri placed the av- 
erage condition of spring wheat at 83.6, a 
falling off of 8.1 points during July, and 
nearly 13 points lower than a year ago. In 
fact, it is a shade worse than the mean of 
the August averages for the past 10 years. 
The gov’t report plated the condition in 
Minn 90 or exactly the same as our own 
figures of a week ago, Ia 89 against our 
figures 90, Neb 66, S D 84, N D 86, Wash 85 
and Ore 81. Bearish operators are thus being 
forced to recognize the fact that the wheat 
crop of '99 must prove very much less than 
last year’s record breaking yield, and are 
less aggressive in their operations. 

New wheat is beginning to appear in a 
small way in the northwestern markets, but 
will not cut much of a figure for some 
weeks to come. Recent advices point to 
considerable damage in certain sections 
from heavy hail storms, no doubt causing 
more or less loss. Reports of this character 
must always be taken with a grain of al- 
lowance, as they are very liable to exag- 
geration. A moderate movement of wheat 
and fiour on export account is noted, yet the 
cash demand for the grain is not especial- 
ly urgent. Public stocks are increasing at a 
fair rate, but considerable quantities of the 
new winter wheat crop are going direct to 
interior millers. Advices from abroad are 
without important change and not particu- 
larly bullish. After selling close to 68c p bu 
Sept delivery recovered to figures around 
7lic with Dec better than 73c. 

Comparative steadiness has prevailed in 
the corn market and holders insist that the 
situation is favorable to their side of the 
question. According to the August crop re- 
port sent out by the dep’t of agri, the av- 
erage condition of corn Aug 1 was placed 
at 89.9 or 3.4 points better than a month ear- 
lier. As shown in our own reports the con- 
dition as a whole has not changed greatly 
for several weeks, and while the outlook 
is for a liberal crop in the aggregate, there 
is nothing to suggest a burdensome out- 
turn. The market has rested much of the 
time close to the basis of 30144.@31ic p bu for 
Sept delivery, with Dec 1%c discount, No 2 
in store 31%@32c p bu, yellow corn 32@32%éc. 
The demand on shipping account is good, 
New England buyers and exporters being 
well represented. 

The oats market is devoid of important 
feature, being somewhat unsettled within 
@ narrow range. Public stocks show a 
natural increase, but there is a moderate 
movement on domestic and export account. 
Contract grade to be delivered any time 
during Sept continues to sell a little above 
and below 20c p bu, with Dec substantially 
the same. Choice old oats, however, are 
quiet at 21@22c p bu for No 2 in store or on 
track and 23@24c for white. 

Though a small market, rye has been 
inclined to follow wheat, ruling weak and 
firm by turns, trade light, interest at a min- 
imum. Only scattering cars are coming 
forward, meeting with usual reception by 
home buyers. No 2 in store is quotable 
around 53@53tec p bu, No 3 52@53c, Sept 
53@54c. 

It is not the time of year to expect ani- 
mation in the barley market, and it is nat- 
urally a “between seasons” trade. New 
barley, ordinary, to arrive during Aug has 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


sold in a small way around 33@34c p bu, 
but offerings as a whole are light. Low 
grades suitable for feed purposes are read- 
ily salable at 32@34c, and choice malting 
barley is quotable all the way up to 40 
@438c. 

Timothy seed without important change. 
Some interest manifested in new crop deliv- 
eries, Sept quotable around $2 40 p ctl. Oct 
possibly a shade more. Old seed is quot- 
able at 2@2 50, according to condition and 
appearance, Clover seed quiet with Oct sal- 
able around 7 25 p ctl, indicating a degree 
of firmness; common to prime old seed 5 50 
@6 35. 

At New York, the wheat market has fol- 
lowed Chicago closely in the fluctuations 
incident to the government report and oth- 
er crop news, showing fair strength toward 
the close of last week. Sept delivery reached 
76%c and sold at 75@76c, Dec about 2@2%c 
over. Flour shows no change of impor- 
tance, spring patents selling at $3 80@4 45. 
Corn dull and inclined to weakness, with 
fair export demand. No 2 in elevator 37@ 
37%4c, Sept 36%c. The oats market exhibits 
fair activity in a speculative way, within 
a narrow range, but the cash market is 
dull. No 2 mixed in elevator 27c, No 2 white 
2814c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1899| 1898 es oe 1898} 1899| 1898 
-| $6.10] $5.60] $4.85) $4.05 | $5.10) $4.60 
90) 5. ‘ 





Chicago, # 100 lbs . 


WOW BOGE osc cvceices 5.55) 5.10) 4.40) 5.25) 4.95 
DE csncécsnsn ages 5 75] 5.40) 4.95) 4.20) 5.25) 4.85 
Kansas City ......... 5.80] 5.40) 4.65) 3.95? 4.85) 4.75 
PIASUUTE .. ccccccces: 5.75] 5.20) 5.00) 4.55) 4.85] 4.65 





At Chicago, cattle have continued to sell 
at splendid prices when showing the right 
quality. During the past few days the gen- 
eral average paid for good to fine beeves 
has probably proved the best of the year. 
A good many steers have gone over the 
scales at 6c and a shade better, with tran- 
sactions very largely at $5 25@5 85. Natur- 
ally these high prices have served to stim- 
ulate shipments from the country, and cur- 
rent arrivals include a good many steers 
which are anything but strictly desirable. 
Against all such buyers discriminate sharp- 
ly, and while the market is thus buoyant 
and strong for best beef animals, sales- 
men experience more or less difficulty in 
disposing at satisfactory figures of any- 
thing which is at all grassy or coarse. In 
many instances, such seil at prices show- 
ing little or no profit to feeders. 


Fancy beef steers. $5 75@6 10 Poor te fcy bulls, $2 75@ 450 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners. 25 3 25 
1450 Lbs. 510@565 Feeders. heavy, 400@ 475 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stoekers. 450 to &50 lbs, 4 00@ 510 
Ibs. 450@485 Calves. 300 Ibs up, 3 00@ 5 25 
Ch to fey cows and Calves. veal. 5 25@ 7 00 
heifers, 450@525 Milch cows, each, 25 00@45 00 
Fair to good cows. 3 25@4 25 


The recent advancing tendency in the hog 
market has served to create some bearish- 
ness on the part of buyers who make stren- 
uous efforts to secure price concessions. 
Receipts are fairly liberal and include a 
good many droves which are rather or- 
dinary in quality. Common or rough heavy 
droves sell rather indifferently, while pack- 
ers and shippers are ready to take all 
choice light and medium weights. At top 
prices around $4 75@4 90 buyers are rather 
conservative, endeavoring to work the mar- 
ket down atrifle. Taking one day with an- 
other, however, large numbers of hogs have 
gone over the scales at $4 50@4 75 for me- 
dium and light weights, and 4 25@4 60 for 
heavy droves. Leading western markets 
have been getting a good many more hogs 
than one and two years ago, the shipments 
from the country no doubt being stimulat- 
ed by the better prices. At the present 
time, however, it does not appear that the 
supplies are particularly burdensome, pack- 
ers here and in the east showing a read- 
iness to take hold liberally. 

While without important change, the 
sheep market presents a fair degree of ani- 
mation and firmness. This is particularly 
true of choice yearlings and lambs, the sup- 
ply of such not proving excessive. Fair to 
choice western sheep $3 75@4 25, extra na- 
tives 4 50@4 75, yearlings 4 50@5 50, com- 
mon to extra lambs 4@7. 

At New York, a firm market for nearly 
all grades of cattle, with some improve- 
ment in prices on medium sorts. Ch ex- 
port steers $5 90 p 100 Ibs, medium 5 25@5 75, 
oxen 3 50@4 35, bulls 2 75@3 50, cows 2 20 











Veal calves selling at strong prices 
under continued moderate supply, 7 50 for 


@4 40. 


tops and down to 4 50 for culls. Fair ar- 
rivals of hogs and market about steady at 
4 90@5 10 for good to choice heavy and light, 
selections higher. Sheep market not mate- 
rially changed, fairly active. Common to 
prime sheep 3@4 75, with a possible advance 
on fancy. Ordinary to prime lambs 5 50@ 
7, dressed lambs 74@l1Ic. 

At Buffalo, cattle market strong Monday 
of this week when 150 cars came in. Ship- 
ping steers $4 75@5 75, stockers and feeders 
3 75@4 60, common butcher cattle usual dis- 
count. Hogs 5@10c higher; Monday’s sup- 
ply 90 cars. Pigs 4 60@4 75, yorkers 4 85@5, 
medium droves 4 95@5, heavy hogs 4 8@ 
495. Sheep market slow Monday of this 
week when 30 cars came forward. Lambs 
6 25@6 50 for good to choice, sheep 4 50@ 
—_— a premium, Veal calves 6 25 

io 

At Pittsburg, cattle in about the recent 
excellent favor, ruling steady to strong. 
Good to choice beeves are about 10c higher 
than at the opening of last week. Monday’s 
supply 90 cars. Quotations are continued as 


follows 
Ex tre, 140 to 160 1b, $565@5 80 Poor to good fat bulls, $3 00@4 25 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, S55 Poor to foe | fatcows, 225 


oO 


50 20 
00 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 4 00@5 60 
30 Bologna cows, phd, 810@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 4 00@4 50 Gt ene, Se ce 
Com to good fat oxen, 350@475 Veal calves, 00@7 2 

The recent advance in hogs well main- 
tained, with Monday’s 30 double decks 
taken on the basis of $4 95 for choice me- 
dium weights, 4 85@4 90 for Yorkers and 
4 80 for heavy droves. Sheep market rather 
slow Monday of this week, when 20 cars 
came forward. Good sheep 4 50@4 80, lambs 
4@6. 


5 
Fair, 900 to nt a, 4N@ 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 4 00@ 


> 


The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, moderate activity prevails in 
the horse trade, an encouraging feature 
being~the presence of a liberal number of 
buyers for European account. Some of these 
are paying excellent prices for fancy, well- 
matched draft animals. The demand on 
eastern account is quiet, some inquiry for 
choice drivers and draft animals, while 
common horses of all descriptions are dull. 
Quotations are continued as follows: 

Express and heavy draft, $50@260 


1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 55@ 90 
Carriage teams, 190 @625 
Drivers, 60@600 
Saddle horses, 65@200 
General purpose, ‘ 30@ 60 
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The Butter Market. 

There are few new features in butter. 
The strength is fully maintained and fur- 
ther advances have been scored at most 
points, owing partly to short supplies, es- 
pecially of desirable qualities. Export de- 
mand holds up well and aids materially in 
strengthening the market. Regular home 
trade continues moderate, 

New York State—At Albany, quiet 
and firm. Good to ch cmy tubs 17@18c p 
lb, prints 1812@19%c, dairy 16@17%2c.—At 
Buffalo, in good demand and firm. VWest- 
ern extra cmy 19@20c, firsts 18@19c, N Y 
and Pa 18@19c, N Y dairy 17@18c, imt cmy 
14@16c, ladles 9@10c.—At Watertown, ch 
dairy 17@18c, fair to good 15c. 

At New York, arrivals clean up closely 
and prices show a marked advance. West- 
ern extra cmy 19%%c p Ib, firsts 18%@19c, sec- 
onds 17%@18c, thirds 16@17c, N Y extra cmy 
19@19%c, firsts 18%4c, thirds to seconds 16@ 
18c, N Y fey dairy, half firkin tubs 17'4c, 
firsts 1644@17c, Welsh tubs 16@i7c, west- 
ern imt cmy 14%@l6c, western dairy 14%4@ 
16c, factory 14@l5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings 
of fine goods light, prices firm. Elgin and 
other western separator cmy, extra 19c, 
firsts 18@18%4c, seconds 16@17c, imt cmy 13 
@l6c, ladies 13@14%4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, steady under 
fair trade. Extra separator cmy 19%@20c 
p lb, firsts 18%@19c, gathered cream 18@ 
19¢c, firsts 16@l7c, imt cmy 15@1i7c, ladles 
13@15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady 
under fair supplies. Ch cmy tubs 18c p Ib, 
prints 19c, dairy 11@13c.—At Cincinnati, 
quiet and steady. Fcy Elgin cmy 19@20c, 
Ohio cmy, fcy separator 16c, gathered 
cream 14@l15c, dairy 12c. 

At Boston, firmer under gradual decrease 
in receipts. Vt and N H extra cmy, asst 
sizes 20c p Ib, northern N Y 20c, western 
19%4.@20c, northern cmy firsts 171%4@18%c, 








eastern 16@18c, western 17%@18%c, seconds 


15@16c, Vt extra dairy 17@18c, N Y lie, 
firsts 15@16c, seconds 14c, low grades 13c, 
western dairy 13@l5c, imt cmy 14%@15z, 


ladles 13@14c. 
The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, dull and 
weak. Full cream cheddars 8@9c p lb, flats 
8@$s14c, skims 3@6c, imt Swiss 13@14c.—At 
Buffalo market strong. Fey full cream 9% 
@10c, dairy make 8@8%éc, skims 2@3c. 

At New York, N Y full cream, ch white, 
large 94@9'%c p Ib, good to prime 9@9%c, 
ch colored, large 94%@9%%c, good to prime 9@ 
9144c, ch small colored 9\%c,ch white 94@91%4c, 
good to prime 9@9%c, common to fair 7%%@ 
8%c, light skims, ch small 7%c, large 74@ 
Tc, part skims 6@7c, full skims 3c, 

At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 15 lots, 
1209 bxs, offered on this board Aug 12, 9%c 
bid, no sales. Later on street all sold at 
10c. 


Pennsylvania—At 


~1 


Philadelphia, trade 
quiet, prices barely steady. N Y full 
cream, fcy small 9%c, fair to ch 8%@ 
914c, Ohio flats, fcy 8%c, fair to good 8 
@8tec, Swiss 10@l11c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm. N Y full 
cream, large size 10@10%c p lb, flats 10% 
@10%c, small size 10%@10%c, Ohio picnics 
9@9\c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market quiet. N Y 
full cream cheddars 10%c p lb,’ Ohio flats 
9%c, limburger 13%c, imt Swiss 154%4c.—At 
Cincinnati, firm under good demand. Good 
to prime Ohio flats 9c, family favorite 9c, 
twins 10%@l1llic, Young America 10%@l1I1c. 

At Boston, demand still light, prices firm, 
N Y full cream, extra small 9%@10c p lb, 
firsts 8@9c, seconds 6@7c, Vt small extra 914 
@9%c, firsts 8@9c, seconds 6@7c, sage cheese 
9@10c, western extra twins 9144@9%c, Ohio 
flats 8144@9c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IIARKETS.)\ 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SH}°PING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, baled timothy 
hay $11@14 p ton, loose 9@14, clover 8@10, 
oat straw 4 50@5, rye 7@9, bran 14@15, mid- 
dlings 14@17, cottonseed meal 21, corn 38@ 
40c p bu, mixed oats 33@35c. Eggs firm at 
18c p dz, chickens 13@14c p 1b 1 w, 14@15c 
d w, broilers 20c d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 
121%4@14c d w, ducks or geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c 
dw. Potatoes 2@2 50 p bbl, cabbages 2@ 
2 50 p 100, white onions 90c@1 p bu, celery 
1 20@1 30 p dz bchs, green corn 60@75c p 
100, blackberries 7c p qt, apples 1@2 p bbl. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 14@15c p dz, 
string beans 50@75c p bu, onions 75c@1, new 
potatoes 65@75c, apples 50@75c, celery 10@ 
i2c p bch, beets 2@4c, carrots 3c, cabbage 
2@3c p lb, summer squash 1@2c, cucumbers 
75c@1 p 100, green corn 8@9c p dz. Fowls 
8c p lb 1 w, 11@12c d w, veals 5%c 1 w, 8@ 
81%4c d w, dressed beef 4@6 p 100 lbs, pork 
450@5. Oats 30@32c p bu, corn 40c, loose 
hay 8@10 p ton, straw 4@5. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 14@14%c p_ dz, 
fowls 9%@10c p lb 1 w, 10@10%c d w, broil- 
ers 11@13c 1 w, 13@14c d w, turkeys 9@1l1c 
1 w, 11@12c d w, spring ducks 9@10c d w. 
Southern potatoes $1@1 50 p bbl, onions 1 25 
@1 50, green beans 25@30c p bu, wax 30@50c, 
cabbage 1 50@2 50 p 100, beets 5@8c p dz 
behs, carrots 6@8c, cucumbers 10@12c p dz, 
lettuce 6@7c, peas 35@50c p 1%-bu bag, 
sweet corn 5@9c p dz, tomatoes 40c p bu, 
-turnips 1@1 25 p bbl, apples 1 50@2 50 p bbl, 
muskmelons 20@25c p %-bu bskt, water- 
melons 12@16 p 100. Hay, loose 13 50@14 50 
p ton, pressed 12@13 50, wheat and oat 
straw 6 50@7 50, rye straw 8 50@10. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
uew apples 75c@$1 25 p bbl, watermelons, 
extra 11@13 p 100, good 7@10, canteloupes 
25@50c p bskt, peaches 75c@1 50, potatoes 
25@40c p %-bu bskt, onions 2@2 25 p bbl. 
Fresh eggs 14@l5c p dz, fowls 10%@lilc p 
lb 1 w, 10% @11%c d w, chickens 11@12c 1 w, 
14@16c d w, ducks 9c lw. Ch timothy hay 
14@15 
straw 9 50, tangled 8@8 50, oat and wheat 
€ 50@7 50, bran 15@16. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
12@13c p dz, spring chickens 11@12c p lb, 
fowls 9@10c, roosters 25c ea. Watermelons 
$6@15 p 100, cantaloupes 2@4, apples 75c@ 
1 25 p bbl, peaches 75c@1 40 p bskt, south- 
ern prime potatoes 1 25@1 75 p bbl, other 
grades 75c@1, onions 60@65c p bskt, cab- 
bage 1 50@2 50 p 100. beets 1%@2c p bch, 


p ton, mixed 11@12 50, straight rye > 
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string beans 50@65c p bu, cucumbers 10@ 
12%c p bskt, tomatoes 30@35c p bu, sweet 
corn 4@S8c p dz. No 1 timothy hay 15 0@ 
16, clover mixed 13 50@14, straight rye straw 
9, tangled 7@7 50, bran 13 50@14 50, mid- 
dlings 13@14. 

KENTUCKY—At Louisville, apples $1@ 
1 25 p bbl, watermelons 10@20 p 100, or 100 
@125 p car, cantaloupes 75c@1 50 p _ bbl, 
Bartlett pears 3 50@4 p bbl, new potatoes 
1@1 25 p bbl, new onions 1 25@1 50, head 
lettuce 1 p bu, cucumbers 15@20c p dz, to- 
matoes 65c p bu, green beans 1 p bu, squash 
15c p dz, new turnips 15c p dz bchs, carrots 
12%c, beets 15¢c, green cérn 90c p bbl. Spring 
chickens I@9%e p lb, ducks 7@8c, geese 4@ 
4 25 p dz, fresh eggs 8144@9c p dz. Elgin cmy 
butter 19144@20c p Ib, ch country 13@lé4c, 
full cream cheese lic, skims 9c. 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry in light de- 


mand. Chickens 7%c p lb 1 w, 8%c d w, 
roosters 4c 1 w, broilers lic d w, turkeys 
8c lw, 9c d w, ducks Tc lw, 8c dw, 


fresh eggs 10c p dz. Potatoes 24@28c p bu, 
onions 50c, muskmelons $2 50@2 75 p 100, 
watermelons 8@10, peaches 60c p %-bu bskt. 
Good to best steers 4 75@5 p 100 lbs, mixed 
3@4, veal calves 5 50@6 50, hogs 4 80@5, 
sheep’ 3 50@4, lambs 4 50@5, hides 7@8c p 
lb, calf skins 9c. Bran 14 p ton, shorts 13, 
middlings 16, screenings 13, baled timothy 
hay 9 50@10 50, clover 9@9 50, oat straw 3 50 
@4, rye 4@4 50 

_At Cincinnati, ch timothy hay $10@10 50 
p ton, No 1 9 50@10, pure clover 8@8 580, 
clover mixed 8@8 50, oat straw 5, rye 5 50@ 
6, bran 12 50@13, middlings 13 50@14. Pota- 
toes 1 25@1 50 p bbl, cabbage 90c@1, onions 
50c p bu, egg-plant 60c p dz, watermelons 
90@1 25 p carload, cantaloupes 1 50@1 75 
p bbl, Bartlett pears 2°25@3 25 p bbl, apples 


1@2. Fresh eggs 9@10c p dz, live chickens 
8@9c p lb, roosters 4c, turkeys 7c, ducks 
5@6c. 
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THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals light, fancy lots 
scarce and high. Nearby, fcy selected white 
19@20c p dz, mixed 17%@18c, N Y and Pa 
av best, loss off 16@17c, western candled, at 
mark 15%@15%c, seconds to firsts 154%@léc, 
dirties and checks $2@2 85 p 30-dz case. 

At Boston, receipts of ordinary stock 
liberal, but choice grades scarce and high. 
Nearby and Cape fcy 21@22c p dz, ch fresh 
eastern 16@1ic, fair to good 14@l5ic, Vt and 
N H ch fresh 16@17c, western selected 14% 
@lic, fair to good 13@14c, dirty and checks 
$1 75@2 85 p 30-dz case, 

Beans. 


At New York, light offerings continue and 
prices are firmer. Ch marrow beans $1 47% 
@1 50 p bu, poor to good 1 25@1 45, ch me- 
dium 1 35, poor to good 1 10@1 30, ch pea 
1 35, poor to good 1 10@1 30, red kidney ch 
1 65@1 67%, poor to good 1 40@1 60, white 
kidney 1 85@1 90, yellow eyes 1 35@1 40, 
black turtle soup 1 65@1 70, Cal limas 2 77% 
@2 80, green peas 1 07%@1. 1216 

Dressed Meats. 


At New York in light supply and 
fair demand. Prime veals 9%@i0c p 
lb, fair to good 8s@9c, common 6 
@7i%4c, buttermilk calves 6%@7%c, grass- 
ers 5% @6%c, light pork 7%@8ce, medium 634 
@i7c, heavy 5@6c. 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, extra varieties of all kinds 
find ready outlet, supplies generally am- 
ple. Apples, Nyack Pippins $1 10@1 25 p 
bbl, Orange Pippins | 1@1 15; Codling 1 25@ 
1.50, Duchess 1 25@1 75, _— Astrachans 1 25 

@1 75, Alexander 1 75@2 2 Fla pears 2@ 
350 p bbl, Bartlett 2 50@ 3 ‘50, Clapp’s Fa- 
vorite 2 50@3, peaches 1 “50@2 50 p tarrier, 
plums 75c@1, grapes 50c@1 50, huckleberries 
6@9c p qt, blackberries 8@10c, mushmelons 
75ce@1 25 p bbl, watermelons 75@150 p car, 
or 8@12 p 100, Fla pineapples 1@4 p case. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market fairly active, prices 
fluctuating somewhat. Coarse corn meal 72 
@74c p 100 Ibs, brewers’ meal 1@1 02%, grits 
97%c@1, middlings 15 50@18 50 p ton, winter 
bran 15 50@17, spring 14 25@14 50, linseed 
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oil meal 24 75, rye feed 80@8hic p 100 Ibs, 
screenings 55@70c, cottonseed meal 22 85 p 


ton, 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings moderate, demand 
good. Prime new timothy hay 874%@90c p 
100 Ibs, No 1 80@85c, No 2 67% @75c, No 3 50@ 
60c, clover mixed 50@60c, clover 40@45c, salt 
hay 35@40c, no grade 35@40c, rye straw 40 


@50c. 
Potatoes. 


At New -York, strictly choice sorts in 
moderate supply ‘and firm. LI fey $2 p,bbl, 
fair to prime 1 50@2, N J fcy 1 75, av lots 
1 25@1 50, or 1 40@1 50 p bag, southern 1 25 
@1 50 p bbl, Va sweets 1@2 p bbl. 


Poultry. 


At New York, fancy sorts held firmly 
under short supplies. Fresh-killed iced tur- 
keys 11@11%c p lb, Phila broilers, large 16 
@18c p 1b, mixed 14@16c, western broilers 12 
@l3c, N Y and Pa fowls 10%c, roosters 7c, 
spring ducks l4c, geese 16@17c, squabs $1 75 
@2 25 p dz. Live spring chickens 11@13c, 
fowls 11@11%c, roosters 7@7%c, turkeys 9c, 
ducks 50@75c p pr, geese 1@1 25, pigeons 
20@25c. 

wAt Boston, receipts liberal, market only 
moderately active. Northern and eastern 
fresh-killed fowls ch 12%c p lb, comfhon to 
good 10@12c, broilers 15@18c, spring ducks 
14@16c. Western iced turkeys 10@1l1c, broil- 
ers, ch large 13c, small 11@12c, fewls 10%@ 
llc, roosters 74%4c. Live fowls 10c, roosters 6 
@7c, chickens 11@12c. 


Vegetables. 

At New York, onions more plentiful, to- 
matoes in liberal supply, other vegetables 
selling well. Beets $1 p 100 bchs, carrots 1, 
cauliflower 3@4 p bbl, cucumbers 50@75c p 
bbl, pickles 75c@1 25 p 1000, cabbages 2@4 
p 100, celery 15@30c p dz, egg plant 50@75c 
p bbl, green corn 30c@1 p 100, peas 50c@1 25 
py 1% bu bag, peppers 50@75c p bbl, yellow 
squash 40@60c p bbl, marrow 40@50c, string 
beans 50@75c p bskt, turnips 50@75c p bbl, 
tomatoes 20@25c p bu bx, onions, Orange 
Co red 1 50@1 75 p bbl, N J and southern 
1 75@2 25, Ky 2@2 25, eastern white 2 50@3, 
red 1 50@1 75. 








Fattening Hogs should not be placed in 
a small pen and given nothing but dry 
corn and water. Feed a variety of foods— 
pumpkins, a litgle oats occasionally, clover 
or alfalfa, cow beans and peas. If only one 
food is given indigestion results and the 
gains in weight are not sufficient to be 
profitable. 
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To End the War. 





Gossip in Washington is to the effect that 
the war in the Philippines is to be prosecut- 
ed so vigorously that the Filipinos widl be 
frightened into suing for peace; then the 
plan is to grant very liberal terms of peace. 
Confirmation of this plan is made by Sec- 
retary Root, who announces that by the 
last of October there will be 50,000 troops in 
the Philippines ready for active service. 
The reason given for this vigorous show of 
force is that the administration has dis- 
covered that the people of this country are 
thoroughly tired of the war, but at the 
same time, the Filipinos are encouraged to 
carry on the war indefinitely by our ap- 
parent willingness to let them. 





Threatens All Trusts. 

Action brought by the window-glass 
workers’ national association in the courts 
of Indiana enjoining Indiana glass manu- 
facturers from entering the $37,000,000 trust 
now organizing is attracting the attention 
of all trusts. Though the action of itself 
is only directed against the proposed win- 
dow-glass trust, the scope of the action is 
almost unlimited and threatens the exist- 
ence of all trusts. There is, moreover, 
every indication that this move, which ap- 
pears under the guise of one national un- 
ion, is a thrust at trust organization upon 
the part of the combined forces of several 
national unions of workers, of anti-trust 
combines and others interested in dealing 
a consummate body-blow to trusts. Indi- 
cations are that there is truth in the as- 
sertion that the window-glass trust is not 
only morally but also financially backed 
by these several other influences. 

There are two separate and distinct ac- 
tions. The first is suit for injunction, dis- 
solution of charters and appointment of 
receivers for the Indiana-chartered India- 
na window-glass companies entering the 
trust. The second is suit for injunction 
against Indiana window-glass companies 
holding charters from other states enter- 
ing the trust. No action can be brought 
against these foreign organizations for dis- 
solution of charter or for receivership. The 
effect of this move is t the window- 
glass trust is blocked in organization, the 
plants in Indiana representing 1026 of the 
2690 pots in the country. The test cases 
will be made on the eleven plants in Mad- 
ison county, as they represent 820 of the 
1926 pots in Indiana, and by keeping them 
out alone the trust could not be organized 
successfully. 

The action brought by the workers 
charges that in entering the trust the com- 
panies overstep their corporate rights, that 
they cease to exist for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing and selling glass and only for 
the purpose of receiving stock and receiv- 
ing and distributing dividends, a privilege 
not granted in incorporate rights. They 
make demand for dissolution of charter and 
appointment of receivers on a statute which 
provides that this shall be the penalty for 
any infraction of the charter laws of the 
state. They then recite the baneful in- 
fluences of trusts and charge the companies 
entering the trust with entering a conspi- 
racy to advance the price of product to 
the consumer beyond a fair margin, to 
stifle competition and to lower the wages 
of workers. This they declare is a viola- 
tion of the provisions of the anti-trust 
laws of the state, and additional grounds 
for injunction. On the charge of con- 
spiracy to lower wages the last report of 
the Indiana labor commission on trusts 
is cited. 

Should the contention of the workers be 
confirmed bv the courts of Indiana the 
effect would be that no trust could be or- 
ganized in which Indiana plants would 
have to figure. Every trust now organized 
in which Indiana plants are represented 
would be placed in serious jeopardy. The 
bicycle trust, for instance, without the In- 
diana plants would have failed. 

The Dreyfus Case, apparently, is destined 
to be sensational throughout. The mur- 
derous attack on his counsel, Maitre La- 
bori, is but one of the many features of 
this sensational case. The second public 
session of the Dreyfus court-martial result- 
ed in a triumph for the prisoner. Gen Mer- 
cier failed to produce any new evidence 
against him, and ex-President Casimir- 
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Perier testified strongly in his favor, Mer- 
cier was hissed by the spectators, while 
Dreyfus, who confronted him, was cheered. 
It is considered that the odds, which were 
10 to 1 against the acquittal of Dreyfus, 
have been reversed. 


Croker for Bryan—Richard Croker, the 
Tammany leader, on his return from Eng- 
land, announced a radical change in his 
views. He is for Bryan, whom he con- 
siders a great leader. Croker also states that 
the democrats must repudiate imperialism. 


Appalling Loss of Life has_ resulted 
from a hurricane in Porto Rico. The death 
list, it is expected, will number into the 
thousands. The city of Ponce was in the 
vortex of the storm. All the crops are 
ruined and an epidemic of disease is feared. 
Secretary Root has issued an appeal for 
aid for the sufferers and sent it to the 
mayors of all cities of more than 150,000 
population. Six hundred thousand pounds 
of rice and the same amount of beans, with 
other food supplies, were shipped to Porto 
Rico on the McPherson. 


Purchased of Killarney—A. G. Peck of 
Cohoes, N Y, the purchaser of the Muck- 
ross estate and Killarney lakes, in an in- 
terview, states that he proposes to cut 12,000 
acres out of 14,000 into 80 plots of 150 acres each 
and to build on each plot a sumptuous man- 
sion which will be sold for $1,000,000. He 
wants to found a colony of American mil- 
lionaires. One of the conditions which will 
govern the purchase of the 80 plots is that 
50 Irishmen must be employed on every es- 
tate at $1 a day. 


Baker Family ir Boston—Miss Lillian 
Clayton Jewett, a young white woman of 
Boston, has interested herself in the fam- 
ily of the murdered Postmaster Baker 
to the extent of going to South Carolina and 
bringing them to Boston. It is her idea 
to have them cared for and used as an ob- 
ject Jesson in the interests of anti-lynching 
leagues which are being formed in some 
northern cities. Miss Jewett has not had 
the united support of Boston's colored citi- 
zens, some of them refusing to have any- 
thing to do with the leagues of which she 
is the self-constituted head. A mass meet- 
ing was held in Boston, after the arrival of 
the family. A small admission fee was 
charged, which netted a trifle over $300. 





—— uN 

Millionaire Tramp—J. Eads How, son of 
the late Col James F. How, vice-president 
of the Wabash road, is a tramp from choice, 
though he has an income in the neighbor- 
hood of $50,000. He says that his conscience 
will not allow him to live in ease and 
luxury, so he has donned tramp’s garb and 
goes about preaching on the streets, ap- 
pealing to men to live a higher life. He 
is a graduate of Yale and Oxford. He 
spends his income for charity and religion. 





Bishop Turner’s Plan—Bishop Turner of 


Georgia wants congress to appropriate 
$100,000,000 to defray the expenses of de- 
porting the colored people of the south 
“to some other country where they would 
be by themselves.’’ Africa is supposed to 
be the country thus indefinitely designat- 
ed. The plan has the approval of the Epis- 
copal council of the bishops and elders of 
the African Methodist church”recently in 
session at Birmingham, Ala. On the other 
hand, the colored people of Chicago do not 
regard the deportation plan as either con- 
stitutional or practical. They say the negro 
does not want to leave this country and 
that the southern people would not toler- 
ate the scheme, as they are industrially the 
bone and sinew of that section, 





Root Sustains Miles—Secretary Root sus- 
tains Gen Miles in the latter’s opposition to 
the order placing the inspector general’s 
department beyond the authority of the 
major-general commanding. The order was 
promulgated by Secretary Alger. 





Crime in New York—The Mazet commit- 


tee, in its probing of crime in New York, 
utilized the records of the police depart- 
ment in proving that there has been an 
increase, A summary from Chief Devery’s 
“robbery” book showed that from Jan 1, 
1898, to May 15, 1899, 1059 robberies were re- 
ported. The total value of goods stolen was 
$330,944. Mr Moss said that many robberies 
that occurred in the Tenderloin precinct 
were not recorded in the chief’s books. 
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From Jan 1, 1898, up to July 1, 1899, there 
was a total of $28,597 stolen money reported 
on the felony book, most of which sum 
represented money stolen from men by the 
women of the Tenderloin. 


Spain’s Lost Market—The British con- 
sul at Barcelona has made public figures 
collected by himself as to the volume of 
Spain’s trade with the colonies which were 
lost to that country as a result of the war 
with the United States. According to these 
figures, Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines afforded Spain a market for $42,000,000 
worth of goods annually, of which about 
three-fourths were manufactured goods. 
The exact figures of Spanish colonial ex- 
ports for the year 1896 are: To Cuba, $26,- 
$92,325; to Porto Rico, $7,532,161; to the Phil- 
ippines, $7,671,551; total $42,096,048. 

Automobile in New Jersey—W. C. Whit- 
rity’s electrical vehicle company has got 
its New Jersey branch company into actual 
operation, and is going to make this ser- 
vice its model for the twenty or more com- 
panies that are to operate in other states. 
There is to be a system of automobile 
transportation which will connect Jersey 
City and Philadelphia, covering the entire 
state of New Jersey, with a northern head- 
quarters at Jersey City and a southern 
headquarters at Trenton. The stock of the 
New Jersey company is $1,200,000. 


An Exploring Expedition—Dr Robert 
Stein of the Unitéd States geological sur- 
vey at Washington is to head an expedition 
into the north for the exploration of the 
islands lying north of the continent, 





Brieflets—The treasury department is ar- 
ranging to issue $10,000,000 in gold certif- 
icates of the denomination of $20. Gen 
Shafter in reporting on the slowness in re- 
cruiting says there are few surplus men in 
California.—Aguinaldo has issued an ap- 
peal to foreign powers for recognition of the 
Filipinos, either as belligerents or as con- 
stituting an independent government.—— 
The convicts in the Iowa state penitentiary 
are in revolt because of a cutdown in the 
supply of tobacco.——The Society of Friends 
is trying to devise a plan which shall bring 
about a centralization of the society’s work, 
— John Philip Sousa, by decision of the 
court, is compelled to share his musical 
royalties with the estate of his late man- 
ager, David Blakeley.——The coroner’s jury 
finds that the deaths of 20 persons at the 
Mt Desert (Me) ferry were due to faulty 
construction of the slip.——The American 
gunboat Napidan fired on a native town 
near Manila, doing great damage.——The 
commission appointed to investigate the 
currency of India declares that the gold 
standard is the best for that country. 

The Bowker fertilizer company will prob- 
ably go into the fertilizer amalgamation. 
If so, however, its high standing will be 
maintained, and Mr Bowker will be its 
manager. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the lLand’s Sake—use 
Fertilizer. 


$38,000,000 in Gold—The Salmon and 
Clearwater placer mines in Idaho, ac- 
cording to Wells Fargo express com- 
pany’s receipts, yielded in gold dust and 
nuggets from thirty-eight to forty million 
dollars between 1860 and ’64. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties of transportation in those 
days, remoteness from civilization, and hos- 
tile Indians, the fame of the rich gold plac- 
ers around Elk City, Florence, Oro Fino and 
Millersburg reached the outside world, and 
a stampede marked the opening of the six- 
ties. Bancroft, the historian, long ago ex- 
pressed the belief that these placer mines 
were but the outskirts or washings of a 
richer central deposit, and almost simultan- 


Bowker’s 


eously with the recent completion of 
the Northern Pacific’s Lewiston, Ida, 
extension from Spokane, comes the an- 


nouncement that prospectors have discover- 
ed immense ledges of gold-bearing quartz 
in the Buffalo Hump range lying between 
the Salmon and the south fork of the Clear- 
water, along which latter stream the North- 
ern Pacific is now building its Clearwater 
line. For a map folder giving fuller infor- 
mation ,regarding this new mining region 
send two cent stamp to Charles S. Fee, St 
Paul, Minn, or any general or district pas- 
senger agent of the Northern Pacific rail- 
way. 





Bethia’s Inspiration. 
By Annie H. Donnell. 


HERE’S the shed.” “The 
shed?” Marjorie looked up 
from her sewing in aston- 
ishment. Then she added, 
with a flavor of two-edged 
irony in her voice, “and 
there’s the henhouse, too, 
you know, and the gran- 





ary.” 

Bethia Hall laughed. ‘‘To be sure,’”’ she 
said, “but they’re not adapted, my dear. 
The henhouse is too ‘narrer contracted,’ as 
Uncle Bemis says, and the granary’s up 
on stilts too high. You want things adapt- 
ed, you know.” 

“Well, if you’ll inform me, Bethia Hall, 
how the wood shed is ‘adapted’ to an ar- 
tist’s pursuits, I’ll be obliged! Unless you 
propose to wield an axe,—a broad axe, to 
get broad effects; in other words, saw 
wood!” Again Bethia’s pleasant laugh vi- 
brated through the little room. She sat 
on the floor at Marjorie’s feet, gently 
tilting back and forth. The little perpendic- 
ular creases between her eyebrows added 
piquancy to her sweet face. ‘‘There are ar- 
tists and artists, Marjo’, my dear,” she said 
presently. “A man may be an artist and 
saw wood, as you eloquently suggest, or cut 
hair.’”’ She glanced up under her eyelashes 
to catch the effect of the last two words 
on prim little Marjo’. 

“What!” cried Marjo’. “Cut hair, dear, 
Will you have yours cut? Twenty cents for 

a plain and a quarter where you use a 
china bowl and shear round the edges!”’ 

“Bethia Hall!” ‘Well, I might make it 
twenty-two and a ’arf, mum, and split the 

difference, being it’s your leddyship.”’ 

‘“‘Bethia, will you be serious long enough 
to tell me what you’re driving at? I thought 

you said you were going to set up as an 
artist.” ‘‘Tonsorial, my dear. But I shall 
use only the shears—don’t look so faint- 
hearted—and limit my customers to the ages 
between one and twenty. Terms, strictly 
cash, a quarter when you use the bow—.” 
Marjorie’s hand was over her mouth, and 
the thimble finger rapped her nose sharp- 
ly. “Bowl,” gurgled Bethia, “and cut 
round the edges.” 

“You are irrepressible!” groaned Mar- 
jorie, despairingly. ‘No, I'll be good now, 
honest true, Marjo’. See, I'll sit on a chair 
like folks, and put on my mannefs. You 
want to know all about it?” “I did once,” 
said Marjorie, “I’m a little suspicious now 
that I don’t.” 

“Well, I shall enlighten you, anyway. It’s 

like this. I have discovered that I am a 
genius. It came to me while I was cut- 
ting the twins’ hair day before yesterday, 
since when I have been clearing up the 
woodshed. You should see it, Marjo’! And 
when I’m in it in full costume—white apron 
and cap, and scissors dangling from my 
belt—you could hardly believe your “own 
eyes, You wouid flee for the safety of your 
beautiful coiffure!’’ Bethia’s eyes brimmed 
over with fun and enthusiasm. “I mean it, 
Marjo’, I’m in dead earnest. I’m going to 
be a barber and get rich. You needn’t 
scoff, my dear, I: have great expectations. 
Think of it, six patients with engaged seats 
in my ‘boosted up’ Aunt Rhody chair, so 
soon! Six little hairs to cut, ma’am. That 
was what inspired me. Dicky Doolittle’s 
mother was so impressed with our twins’ 
hair-cutting that she sent Dicky over to 
say nice things about itina wily way. How 
lovely the twins did look! How she wished 
her boys could be cut like that, but it was 
such a bother to find anybody to do it well, 
and it needed to be done so often. How 
}sne wished Dicky had a sister to do it 
for him! Well I fell into the trap at once. 
} Dicky,’ I said, ‘go tell your mother Ill cut 
.your hair and all the other ° Doolittle 
hairs for twenty cents per capita, c o d.’ 
Marjcrie, do you hear, there are six little 
Doolittles? There’s a thriving practice at 
the start!” 

Rethia stopped to rest. .She rocked 
meditatively back and forth, counting the 
littl@ Doolittles on her fingers. They went 
as far as the forefinger on the other hand, 
and the remaining four fingers she held up 
straight and firm, regarding them reflec- 
tively. “Benny Fisher, one, Patsy Potts, 
two,” docking them off slowly. ‘Lizbeth 
Drinkwater, three. O, there’s enough to go 
round again! A whole string of little folks 
go by my woodshed to school every day 
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and they all need cutting! They look like 
incipient football players, some of them. 
Since Mr Macomber went away there’s 
been a famine of barbers in town. I know 
because of the twins, you see. That’s how 
I came to cut them.” 

“Bethia, you make my flesh creep, talk- 
ing about cutting people!” “It’s a trick of 
the trade, dear. Comes natural. We have 
our little idiosyncrasies like other artists. 
But I must be going. Shop opens to- 
morrow. Your patronage is modestly so- 
licited. Office hours from 8 to 12 and 1 to 
5, without days off!’ 

Bethia gave her skirts a little readjust- 
ment and pinned on her jaunty little tur- 
ban. Under the fun in her face and words 
lurked a vein of “sober earnest.” There 
were little decisive lines in her mouth and 
her small chin was firmly molded. She had 
given the new plan earnest thought and 
meant to succeed in it. It was a vacation 
plan. She wanted money for next term’s 
tuition at a neighboring seminary and 
chose to earn it herself. At home they 
needed all the money badly enough. 

“Shall you have a striped barber’s pole 
in front of the woodshed?” asked Marjorie. 

“No, not a pole. A stick of striped candy 
might do, maybe. It would attract the 
children. I shall shampoo, too, you know 
and trim bangs and dress ladies’ hair for 
evening affairs. There are most always 
parties among the summer visitors at the 
hotel—‘functions’ they might prefer to 
have ’em called. I shall study up on the 
subject, of course, first.”’ “Well, good luck 
to you!” cried Marjo’ warmly. “I'll hunt 
up ‘patients’ for you and advertise you all 
Ican. What will you be up to next?” 

“Dentistry, perhaps, who knows? Women 
can do all such things as well as creation’s 
lords. I tell you, Marjo’, I believe a wom- 
an’s witS and a woman’s fingers and a 
woman’s courage are equal to anything 
that’s respectable and honest, and doesn’t 
need too much muscle. We're going to be 
‘free and equal’ before you know .it, my 
dear. Good-bye.” ‘“‘Good-bye.” 


I 


The Fishing Boats. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 





Fishing boats - glide 
down the bay 

On the ebbing tide, 

ij Twenty sails in all, 

As they say, 

Moving side by side. 









Twenty sails. that 
seek the sea 
For the fishers’ fare. 
Good or poor though it may be, 
Life they all must dare. 


Good or poor though it may be, 
They must dare their all; 

Those who seek the fickle sea 
Learn to heed its call. 


And if pleasant be their way, 
And the sky is bright, 

Well may they sing ditties gay 
All the day and night. 


But if storms engulf them when 
They would turn and flee, 

*Tis but fate of fishermen 
Who live on the sea. 





Angels. 





No! earth has angels;~though their forms 
are molded 
But of such clay as fashions all below; 
Though harps are wanted and bright pin- 
ions folded, 
We know them by the love-light on their 
brow. 


I have seen angels by the sick one’s pillow; 
Theirs were the soft tone and the sound- 
less tread; 
Where smitten~hearts were drooping like 
the willow 
They stood “between the living and the 
dead.” 


And if my sight, by earthly dimness hin- 
dered, 
Beheld no hovering cherubim in the air, 
I doubted not—for spirits know their kin- 
dred— 
They smiled upon the wingless watchers 
there. 
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There have been angels in the gloomy 
prison— 
In crowded halls—by the lone widow's 
hearth; 
And where they passed the fallen have up- 
risen— 


The giddy paused—the mourner’s hope 
had birth. 


I have seen one whose eloquence command- 
ing 
toused the rich echoes of the human 
breast, 3 ° 
The blandishments of wealth and ease with- 
standing 
That hope might reach the suffering and 
distressed. 


And by his side there moved a form of 


beauty, 
Strewing sweet flowers along his path of 
life, 
And looking up with meek and love-lent 
duty— 


I call her angel, but he called her wife! 


Oh, many a spirit walks the world un- 
heeded, 
That, when its veil of sadness is laid 
down, 
Stall soar aloft with pinions unimpeded, 
Wearing its glory like a starry crown. 
[Julia Wallace. 





Country Boys—We will not go so far as 
to assert that if a boy is to succeed he 
must be “born and brought up in a brier 
patch,” as’ Brer Rabbit said, but we do 
think that a boy born in a village or a 
rural community has a better kindergarten 
and comes into more varied and healthier 
relations to life than one whose play- 
ground is the streets. This is proved by 
the fact that the country boys gain all the 
prizes of city life except those that, like 
the Vanderbilt or Astor property, are 
strictly hereditary. And those prove some- 
ra curses rather than prizes.—[Hartford 

imes. 





Worry is the farmer who continues to 


plow and harrow without ever sowing a 
particle of fertilizing seed.—[E. W. 











** Silver Plate that Wears."’ 


When 


,« Bay Spoons 


knives, forks, etc., buy reliable brands, 

even if they do cost a little more. They 

are worth the difference. The prefix 

“1 847"’ on any spoon or fork insures the 

genuine Rogers quality, famous for wear. 
Full trade-mark. 


1847 Rogers Bros. 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS AND MADE BY 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR 


Will be held at Bethiehem, Pa., 12--15. Ad 
the best place in State for State Fair; containing fi 
race track in country. A 1 bidges. and grounds. W: 
for premium list. Over $15,000 in purses and premiums. 
H. A. Groman, Secy., Bethiehem, Pa., or W. M. Ben- 
ninger, Supt. Live Stock Dept., Benninger’s, Pa. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Fun at the Pond. 








[Written by Mary B. Chatron, Nine Years 
Old, to describe the Picture printed in the 
issue of July 22. 

One day Madge Brown, Grace Ellsworth, 
Rosa Campbell and Bessie Stone were un- 
der a large tree playing. Suddenly one of 
the girls told the others that it would be 
nice to go to the pond to-morrow and spend 
the day. So that night they asked Mr Stone 
if he would take them. He said if they 
would be ready at 9 o’clock the following 
morning he would. The next morning they 
assembled at Mr Stone’s a few minutes be- 
fore the appointed time. In a little while 
they started and were soon there. Mr Stone 
put up some swings and hammocks and the 
girls enjoyed themselves swinging while 
Mr Stone fixed the hooks and lines, and 
they all went to fishing. Each one of the 
girls caught a fish, and Rosa’s was quite 
large. 

Dinner was ready, although it was a long 
time before noon. Mr Stone had to go home, 
so he fixed the ice cream and went home, 
Before he went he told them he would be 
after them about 6 o’clock; so he went home 
and the girls returned to their fishing and 
fished till noon. They then got dinner. They 
had cold sliced ham with mustard, cream 
cakes, ice cream, lemonade and mince pie. 
Mrs Brown had made a chicken pie and 
this with bread and butter and coffee com- 
pleted the bill of fare. After they had eaten 
their dinner they went boat riding. Bessie 
knew how to manage a boat and so they 
had a nice time rowing. They picked some 
water lilies. After a while they got tired of 
rowing so they rowed the boat up to the 
landing place. They then took off their 
shoes and stockings and sat down to bathe 
their feet in the water. A crab came swim- 
ming along and went to biting Grace's toe, 
and she jumped up so quick that the crab 
let go. When the girls saw Grace jump 
they took their feet out of the water in a 
hurry and put on their shoes and stockings. 

Then they got supper, which consisted of 
ham and eggs with bread and butter and 
coffee and some pie. As soon as they got the 
dishes picked up Mr Stone appeared with 
the horse and buggy and they all got in and 
went home with him. When they reached 
there they all thanked him and said they 
had had a very pleasant time. 


— — 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Ta-Ta—I told you in my other letter that 
there were a great many Russians in our 
little city. I will now tell you how I learn- 
ed to understand them, They were not what 
you would call the first-class people, but 
were of a lower class. They did not know 
how to use a knife or fork at first, but they 
soon learned. They worked at the saw 
mills or in the lumber yard. One day one 
came to our house for his dinner. Mamma 
earried him a cup of coffee, and he said 
“Ta, ta.’”” We did not have the least idea 
what he wanted. We carried him water 
and he said, ‘Ta, ta,” again. Mamma car- 
ried him a cup of tea, and he took it; so 
that was the way we learned what they 
called tea. They call meat “flush.” They 
are very smart people. They go to the 
same school with the other children, and at 
night they go to a Russian school. They 
are all Lutherans.—[Alabama Coon. 





Another Bashful Boy—I went to visit my 
cousin in the country and one of the neigh- 
bors held a kind of reception in honor. of 
her birthday. It was a swell affair, or was 
intended to be, for all the people for miles 
around attended it. The hostess was an old 
lady, but she liked to have young folks 
about her, so she invited all of them. Of 
course we were very quiet until after sup- 
per and the older people were gone. Then 
we went into the dining room to have some 
fun. 1 was rather sedate anyway, partly 
because I was almost a stranger and partly 
for the reason that my frock had been 
lengthened to my shoe tops in honor of the 
occasion. There was a rather lively ganie 
of ‘“‘snap-and-catch-’em” in progress, when 
there came an outcry from the neighbor- 
hood of the hammock, which was strung 
in the yard, that caused a general stam- 
pede. I was in the corner farthest from the 


door and started to my feet, but by this 
time the rest were all gone except a boy 
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whom I had not met. A small sidé-table 
stood at my right, and without a word of 
warning he swung it around in front of 
where I stood paralyzed with astonishment. 
This, you understand, penned me into a 
regular cell. He looked at me for half a 
second and then said: ‘Doris, do you like 
me?” and noticing how astounded I 
seemed, he added, ‘“*’Cause I like you.”’ 
Then I forgot my dignity, forgot even my 
added drygoods, and dropping to the floor 
darted under the tabie and escaped to the 
yard. Now don’t you think he must have 
been still another “One of Those Bashful 
Boys?’ Miss Ellis, I am sorry indeed to 
have offended you, but really you know I 
sympathize with the fellow. I think I could 
give him a hint, for it only seems to be 
necessary to get you downright angry to 
have you talk volubly. But if you really 
cannot decide to join in the conversation, 
you should either follow my example of an 
ignominious exit or else lead his wayward 


. mind into the labyrinths of the abstruse 


“isms and ologies,’’ where no doubt your 
superior intellect is as much at home as it 
eould be anywhere. Your loquacious friend 
would then have something to think about 
while you were conversing with nature. By 
the way. (no offense intended), don’t you 
think you may have confounded poor ‘‘Mom 
Natur’ with an excess of ego?—[Doris. 





The Missing Square—Pauline L., I think 
I have solved your problem within at least 
a few square feet of the right answer. If 
there are no interfering fences, the horse 
ean graze over 7213.18 square feet. Am I 
right? Here is the mystery of the missing 
square: 





When the four pieces, cui from pasteboard 
and marked as in the diagram, are placed 
together in Fig 1, there are 65 squares, but 
when the pieces are arranged as in Fig 2, 
there are only 64 squares. Where does this 
square go to? If any of the Tablers can 
explain this, we would be glad to hear from 
them.—[Clovenhoof. 


A Defense—Yes, Pauline, I suppose you 
were referring to me in regard to girls 
whistling. But what is a girl going to do 
to attract attention if she can’t make a 
noise any other way? I find it much easier 
when my father or brother is at the foot 
of the field to just put my fingers in my 
mouth and whistle to them, than to try to 
minake them hear by calling to them. I sup- 
pose it is very unladylike, but still I shall 
continue to sign myself—[Whistling Girl. 


One and Inseparable—R. Albert Clarke, 
what is your authority for saying that 
Johnny-jump-ups are not violets? ‘“Ac- 
cording to my tell,’”” Johnny-jump-ups and 
the common violet are the same, now and 
forever, one and inseparable. This is Ohio 
nomenclature; where do you come from? 
Pauline S., your problem about the horse 
tied to the corner of a barn cannot be 
solved without trigonometry. Ask the friend 
who gave you the problem whether he 
wanted information or whether he wanted 
to show off. The one about the 20-inch 
grindstone, given by Shadow, is much bet- 
ter. The first ground off a ring 1.84 inches 
across, the second 2.39 and the third the 
remainder, which is 11.54 inches in diame- 
ter. Let me give you a problem: If from 
6 you take 9, if from 9 you take 10, and if 
from 40 you take 50, show that the re- 
mainders together equal just a half dozen. 
How many of the Tablers expect to be- 
come teachers? I will teach my first school 








I would like to request any 
of the Tablers that can to send in lists of 
questions from the teachers’ examinations 


next winter. 


in the different states, Any that can send 
me some, please say so and I will send 
them my address. The more I can get the 
better and the more grateful will I be to 
the senders.—[Fausta. 


Candid Opinions—Tanglefoot, you must 
be a regular naughty boy. Vernon, I think 
you are good looking, but not near as nice 
as my brother. I will tell you how my 
ideal husband is. He is to have brown eyes 
and dark hair, be tall and slender, have a 
good complexion, and is to be religious, ‘in- 
telligent and refined, and I don’t care-if he 
has the farm paid for or not. Some day I 
am going to be a school teacher, and not one 
that teaches for the money, but for the 
benefit of Young America, and I am not 
going to be cranky either. South Carolina 
Boy, I wish you and others would give me 
some of your opinions of school teaching. 
Dear Tablers, why are you wondering about 
Mrs Y F E? Did you not see in an old 
number that Madeline was Mrs Y F E’s 
niece? I do like to see a neat house. So ‘e 
things I have seen in school and in un-neat 
houses are beyond belief. If the Tablers 
wish it in my next letter I will tell of an 
experience of mine with an ugly school 
teacher, and it was not very pleasant, 
either. Aerial, will you please tell about 
the balloon trip you took, when a little girl 


of eight? I love to read books; not awfully 
foolish ones either. I think Peck’s Bad Boy 
is an awful foolish book.—[Wisconsin 


Schoolma’am. 


Another Composer—Umph! Talk about 
the boys parting their hair in the middle! 
Last night I tried that with my older 
brother (‘“‘Division,’’ as we call him) and 
oh, my! He looked like the scarecrows you 
sometimes see. When he looked in the 
glass and saw himself—well, I won’t tell 
you what he said. Anyhow he combed his 
hair and parted it on the left side, as I like 
to see boys part their hair. I think Churn- 
etta’s pig was cute. Minnie Opoe, did 
Stanley Shook’s Indians look natural? Be 
sure to send that Indian woman’s picture 
and come again. O, yes, Miss Bay, I, too, 
am a composer of music, but I do not like to 
make myself the object of criticisms by 
praising myself. I have never studied any 
of the branches necessary to compose 
music, but I have composed several pieces, 
one of them being published in Chicago.— 
[Lonely Pete. 


Sense and Nonsense—I would like to be 
hy Whistling Girl a while to help her eat 
those 15 pies. I believe I can eat as many 
warm doughnuts as Jack’s Twin, for I eat 
eight at. one time.—[Northern Illinois 
Farmer. 

How many of the Tablers have ever been 
to the mammoth cave in Kentucky? My 
brother and I and two neighbor boys in- 
tend tu go in a few weeks. - We are going in 
a wagon. It will-take Us some time to make 
the trip but we expect to have a jolly time. 
I will give you a short account of our trip. 
[Trul Tenbrook. 

Kentucky Miner, I have a brother work- 
ing for that spar company. Say, Summer 
Girl, what were you doing with a whip, if 
you meant to try the effect of kind words; 
whips and kind words don’t make a very 
nice combination. S. V. S., you will find the 
answer to your Bible question in Matt 4, 2. 
[Bob B. 


Poor Things!—Tanglefoot, I was very 
glad to find out your name. You write as 
though you would be very jolly and good- 
natured with anyone you Inew, but kind of 
bashful with those you were not very well 
acquainted with. If you haven’t sent in your 
picture yet I wish you would. Now, Mr 
Editor, I am going to give it to you. To be- 
gin with, I don’t want you to let your old, 
greedy monster eat my letter up, because 
if you do I think I will get indignant. A.so 
I want you to send a good picture of your- 
self and I don’t want that horrid monster 
with you. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself to feed your monster until the top 
of his head blows off, as it is in the photo! 
Poor thing, how its stomach and head must 
ache!—[Margaret Clark. 











Will E. G. S., who has the Belgian hares, 
send his or her address to—[{Mrs Alice M. 
Gilman, North Sudbury, Mass. 

T. L. H., the answer to your apple prob- 
lem is 15 apples.—[Pine Tree State. 











; BUSY FINGERS. 


‘Beehive Stitch. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 








Commence with a ch the length desired. 
lst row—* Seven dc in 4th st of ch, miss 
one st, one s c-in next 
st, repeat from * to end 
of ch. 

2d row-—lInsert’ the 
hook in the top and 
back loop of the first 
dc of last row, draw 
thread through loosely, 
do the same in the next 
two st, thread over hook 
: and draw it through the 
four st on hook, ch one, * one 
s cin next dc, raise seven loops in the next 
seven st, thread over hook and draw 
through all eight stitches on hook, ch one, 
repeat from * until the last three d c, when 
finish with three loops to match beginning. 

3d row—Three dc in loop of one ch of 
2d row, * one sc inscec of last row, seven 
d cin next one ch, repeat from *, doing 
three d c at end of row, fasten with one dc 
to 2d row to keep work even. 

4th row—Ch two, raise seven loops in 
first seven st, always inserting hook in top 
and back loop of st, thread over and draw 
through all loops at once, one ch, * one sc 
in next dc, seven dc in next seven st, 
thread over and draw through all the loops 
at once, ch one, repeat from * to end of row, 
and fasten to sd row wth one d c. 

5th row—Ch two, seven dc under ch st of 
last row, * one sc in sc, seven dc under 
next ch st, repeat from *, fasten with one 
d c to edge of 4th row, repeat from 2d row 
for the length desired. 

This pattern is pretty for plain, narrow 
edging, for a scarf, a shawl or for coverlet. 
It requires to be crocheted very loose, espe- 
cially the rows in which the loops are 
raised on the hook. A rather large hook 
in comparison to the size of thread used 
will greatly help toward loose crocheting. 


A Pretty Crocheted Lace. 
MRS HATTIE A. NICKERSON. 











Ch four, make a shell in ist stitch of ch 
of two d c, two ch, two d ¢c, ch three, turn, 
shell in shell, repeat until there are seven 
shells. . 

Ch one, (thread around hook twice, take 
uncer first three ch between shells and 





work stitches off hook two at a time until 
two remain, thread around hook twice un- 
der same ch, work off stitches as before 
until three remain, thread around hook 
twice, take under same ch and work off 
stitches as before ,until one remains), ch 
three and repeat five times more. 

Ch one and catch with s c under three 
ch between next shells, ch one, turn, one 
dc under one ch, five d c under each space 
of three ch, one d c under one ch next to 
shell, shell in shell. 

Ch three, turn, shell in shell, ch three, 
skip one d c, three s c in next three d c¢, 
(three ch, one d c in second d ec, three ch, 
skip one d c, three s c in next three d c), 
repeat three times more. 

Ch three, one s c under three ch between 
shells, ch three, turn, one dc in middle 
stitch of three s c, ch three, s c in d c, con- 
tinue around scallop, ch three, shell in 
shell, ch three, turn, shell in shell, (ch three, 
s cin dc, ch three, d c ins c, ch three, dc 
in same s c, ch three, d c in same s ¢c), re- 
peat around scallop. 

Ch three, catch with s c in same three ch 
between shells, turn, four s c under each 
three ch around scallop, ch three, shell in 
shell. 

Repeat until lace is as long as required. 
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Then for upper edge, ch six, one d c under 
three ch between shells, ch two, one dc 
under same ch, (ch two, one d c under next 
three ch between shells, ch two, one dc 
under same three ch), repeat length of lace. 

Ch six, turn, (one d c under two ch be- 
tween two d c, in three ch between shells; 
two ch, one dc under same ch), ch two 
and repeat length of lace. 

Ch five, one dc under first two ch, two 
ch, one d c under next two ch, repeat length 
of lace, 


—_ rr 


s¢ All-Over ’’ Cross Stitch. 





This design may be used for a table cover 
border or for ‘all-over’? work on a sofa 
Pillow by repeating the squares. If work- 
eG on ecru canvas, ke the cross bars 
and straight cichan ae rosettes of black 
and the ornaments on crossbars and squares 
and cross stitches of rosettes of red. The 
ruffie should be made of red satin ribbon 
with a border of black ribbon feather-stitch- 
ed with red. 





Railroad Knitting. 


G. T. D. 





The directions given in a recent number 
of our, journal were to drop every third or 
fourth stitch. The way I have differs from 
that in that I drop evéry other stitch. For 
instance, to knit an undervest, cast on as 
many stitches as the size requires and knit 
plain across, purl back, and so on, till the 
piece is half the length required. Then 
drop every other stitch and ravel down to 
the edge. Bind off and the back will be fin- 
ished. To knit the front, when half fin- 
ished. divide the stitches evenly on two 
needles and knit the other half, having 
the front the same length as the back. Drop 
the stitches, every other one, and ravel 
them, and the opening for the front, to be 
faced each side for buttons and buttonholes, 
will be made. The sleeves are knit plain 
the same way and every other stitch rav- 
eled out. Then they are sewed up to with- 
in a few inches of the top edge, and a 
square piece, knit plain and raveled like 
the other pieces, is set in for a gusset. The 
wrists are finished off with a cuff knit by 
purling two, knitting two, for three inches. 
This is not raveled, but is to be sewed on 
as it is. These hand knit undervests of 
woolen thread are warm and soft, giving 
in and fitting any part of the body ‘with 
perfect ease.  Lamb’s wool, or fine split 
zephyr, makes infants’ undervests in rail- 
road knitting soft and warm. Whatever 
the use that railroad knitting is appro- 
priated to only-one-half the length has to 
be knit, as it stretches or widens, accord- 
ing to what part of the body it has to fit. 
Stockings in this kind of knitting are fine 
for invalids with limbs swollen with rheu- 
matism, as they are easily put on and 
taken off, fitting any joint. These railroad 
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stockings are knit half the length, every 
other stitch dropped and raveled and the 
toe for half a finger length knit plain, nar- 
rowed and bound off. 





Baby’s Veil. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





This is soft, dainty looking, a good pro- 
tection, and in every way more desirable 
than one that ctosely excludes the air. It 
calls for two ounces of white Shetland 
wool, to be knitted on two No 14 bone 
needles. 

Cast on two hundred and two stitches. 
There are eighteen patterns, eleven stitches 
in each pattern, with two plain stitches at 
the beginning and end of each row. 

lst row—Knit two, * narrow, knit three 
plain, throw thread over needle, knit one, 
throw thread over needle, knit three, nar- 
row, repeat from *. 

2d row—Purl or seam. . 

3d row like 1st row. 

4th row like 2d row. 

Repeat these four rows until you have a 
border five inches deep. 

For the upper part_of the veil (two hun- 
dred and two stitches) knit as follows: list 
row, knit plain. 2d row, purl or seam. 

3d row—Knit one and then knit two to- 
gether until oply one stitch is left. Knit 
it plain 

4th row— Knit plain, picking up the loop 
where the two were knit together, and the 
stitches before each two. Be sure that 
you have two hundred and two stitches be- 
fore commencing the next row. Repeat 
these four rows until the veil is the de- 
sired length. 








Pain Conquered; Health Re- 
stored by Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable 








Compound. 





(LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 92,649] 


‘*T feel it my duty to write and thank 
you for what your Vegetable Com- ¢ 
pound has done for me. It is the only 
medicine I have found that has done 
me any good. Before taking your medi- 
cine, I was all run down, tired all the 
time, no appetite, pains in my back and 
bearing down pains and a great suf- 
ferer during menstruation. After tak- 
ing two bottles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound I felt like a new 
woman. Iamnow on py fourth bottle 
and all my pains have leftme. I feel 
better than I have felt for three years 
and would recommend your Compound 
to every suffering woman. I hope this 
letter will help others to find a cure 
for their troubles.” — Mrs. DELLA 
REMICKER, RENSSELAER, IND. 


The serious ills of women develop 
from neglect of early symptoms. Every 
pain and ache has a cause, and the 
warn :ng they give should not be disre- 
garded. 

Mrs. Pinkham understands these 
troubles better than any local phy- 
sician and will give every woman free 
advice who is puzzled about ther 
health. Mrs. Pinkham’s address is 
Lynn, Mass. Don’t put off writing until 
health {is completely broken down 
Write at the first indication of trouble. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Red and Yellow Tomatoes. 
MARY B, KEECH,. 





Tomatoes for preserving, pickling, etc, 
should be perfectly ripe and free from de- 
cay; those that are overripe or immature 
should be rejected. Tomatoes are in their 
prime the last of August and early in Sep- 
tember. Never cook tomatoes in tin or 
brass; the acid of the fruit will dissolve 
the metal, discolor the fruit and render it 
unwholesome. 

Tomato Butter: Scald, peel and slice 
firm, ripe, red tomatoes. Measure them in 
a quart bowl and place them in a preserv- 
ing kettle and cook slowly for 30 minutes; 
then to every 4 qts tomatoes add 2 qts 
granulated sugar, 2 teaspoons ground cin- 
namon, 1 teaspoon ground ginger and 2 
large lemons. Peel the lemons and remove 
the white skin, slice and remove all the 
seeds. Boil all together another 30 min- 
utes, stirring and skimming when neces- 
sary. Put in small jars or molds and keep 
in a cool, dry place. a 

Tomato Preserves: Select firm, ripe, lit- 
tle yellow tomatoes; place them in a wire 
basket, immerse in fast boiling water for 
three minutes, then plunge into cold water. 
Pecl and weigh and allow 1 lb granulated 
sugar to every pound of fru. Put:a layer 
of tomatoes in a preserving kettle and 
sprinkle it with some of the sugar, then 
add anether layer of tomatoes and more 
sugar; when all is used, heat very slowly 
and boil until the tomatoes are tender, then 
skim them out and boil down the syrup 
until as thick as desired, return the fruit 
to the syrup and bring to the boiling point. 
Put in small jars. When filling the jars 
distribute slices of lemon through each jar, 
using 1 lemon to every pint of fruit. 

Green Tomato Preserves: To every peck 
of green tomatoes allow 6 lbs sugar, 6 large 
lemons and 1 tablespoon ginger. Cover the 
tomatoes with boiling water and let stand 
five minutes, then drain and slice. Place 
the tomatoes, sugar and sliced lemons in 
layers in a preserving kettle with the gin- 
ger sprinkled over, and then add % pint 
water and boil very slowly for 1% hours. 
Keep the kettle covered and stir and skim 
when necessary. Remove from the fire 
and allow the fruit to become cold, then 
return to the fire and boil gently for an- 
other hour. 

Sweet Pickled Green Tomatoes: Thickly 
slice a peck of green tomatoes (not peeled) 
and place a layer in a willow basket and 
sprinkle with salt; add more tomatoes, 
then more salt, using one cup of salt to one 


peck tomatoes. Let stand 24 hours to 
drain. The next day peel 2 qts small, white 
onions. Weigh 2 lbs light brown sugar, 1 


oz whole cloves and 2 oz cinnamon bark. 
Place the tomatoes and onions in a pre- 
serving kettle in layers and sprinkle the 
sugar and condiments between and nearly 
cover with good cider vinegar and boil very 
slowly until the tomatoes and onions are 
tender. 

Green Tomato Soy—Wash a peck of green 
tomatoes, cut out the stem end and part 
of the seeds and chop fine. Wash and chop 
fine one dozen medium-sized onions. Place 
these in a porcelain kettle and add 2 lbs 
sugar and 1 qt good cider vinegar and mix 
all together. Mix thorougniy 2 tablespoons 
each of salt, black pepper, ground mustard 
and one of allspice; add these condiments 
to the tomato mixture and mix all to- 
gether, then place on the fire and cook 
slowly until the tomatoes and onions are 
tender. Put away’in wide-mouthed jars. 

Tomato Catsup—Scald, peel, slice and 
core a peck of firm, ripe tomatoes; place 
in a porcelain kettle and boil until tender, 
then rub through a colander and then 
through a sieve to make the pulp fine; re- 
turn to the kettle and add 3 large onions 
chopped very fine, 2 tablespoons salt, 1 
tablespoon each of ground black pepper, 
ground cloves and celery seed (in a bag), 
1 teaspoon cayenne pepper and 5 table- 
spoons ground mustard; place on the fire 
and simmer for six hours. Stir often to 
prevent burning; add a pint of good cider 
vinegar 15 minutes before removing from 
the fire. When cold put into bottles. Soak 


the corks in boiling water, drive them into 
the bottles as far as possible then cover 
with sealing-wax or beeswax, over this tie 
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two thicknesses of cloth saturated with the 


wax. The bottles should be kept in a dry, 
cool place resting on their sides. 

Fresh Eggs. 

MRS L. Z. G. 





The food value of eggs is great, and when 
fresh their digestibility is almost perfect. 
The many dishes easily prepared of them 
make them a necessity to the cook. The 
farmer is the only man who has a chance 
to enjoy this luxury in safety, for eggs 
begin to deteriorate after the first 24 hours. 
Hither raw or cooked the egg is easy to 
like. Raw egg beaten to a foam, then 
mixed with milk, a little sugar and flavored 
with nutmeg or jelly is unsurpassed as a 
drink. Keep the eggs and milk cool and 
serve in a cool pitcher. Served with vege- 
tables, eggs have their full nutritive pow- 
er, but not when used in cakes and pud- 
dings, where they are mixed with more 
sugar and fat than the system can take up 
in any quantity. Bread omelet, egged 
bread, potato omelet, rice omelet, flour 


. omelet and tomato omelet are quickly pre- 


pared and with fresh eggs are the best of 
dishes. 

Soups sound warm and are usually as- 
sociated with an all-day fire, but these two 
are quickly made and most delicious as 
well as restful to a tired person. Milk 
soup: Heat the milk, season with butter, 
salt and pepper. Tomato soup: Stew one 
or two ripe tomatoes a few minutes, add 
% spoon soda, then as much milk, butter, 
salt and pepper as you like. Another min- 
ute dish is to place crackers on a platter 
or in a deep dish,pour over them heated 
milk seasoned with salt, pepper and butter. 
This may take the place of a cooked vege- 
table. Corn starch puddings or rice are 
easily prepared and molded in cups. If 
these are flavored by having a few berries 
stirred in them, then served with sugar 
and milk they make very attractive dishes. 
Our vegetable diet may be early prepared, 
as all vegetables should be picked when 
the sun is not shining on them. They are 
always improved by standing for several 
hours in salt water, which again makes 
the correct way labor saving. Such vege- 
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tables as lettuce, cucumbers, radishes and 
tomatoes can also be prepared hours before 
using. If served with a salad dressing it 
can be made to keep for several days, 


EE 

Vegetable Stew—Two qts string beans, 2 
summer squashes (young and tender), % 
dozen ears corn, 1 cup shelled peas and one 
of beans. String the beans and cut into 
pieces and put them to cook a little while 
before adding the rest. Cut the squashes 
in small pieces and the corn from the cob. 
Boil until very tender. A little salt pork 
should be put into the water at first. When 
ready to serve, add plenty of good sweet 
butter, some salt and pepper, and one large 
spoon of sugar and a cup of milk. Boil 
five minutes longer and serve. String beans 
want to be cooked thoroughly and be well 
seasoned, and a little sugar always im- 
proves them. 


Dry Hop Yeast—Let E. L. S. put a pint 
of good strong hops in% gal water and let it 
boil half an hour. Have 1 qt wheat flour 
in a jar and strain the boiling hop water on 
the flour, stirring it well. When cool 
enough to bear your finger in, pour in 1 tea- 
cup yeast (compressed or homemade) and 
set in a warm place until it rises. When 
light, pour into a pan containing 1 qt sifted 
corn meal, stir and add enough more meal 
to knead it. Either roll and cut .into cakes, 
or crumble it, as you please; the crumbled 
will dry quicker. Place on a cloth that is 
spread on a table or board and set it where 
the wind will blow on it, but not in the sun. 
Stir often through the day. It will soon 
dry, and will be good for three or four 
months.—[Emma Clearwaters. 


Mock Maple Syrup—Take a dozen corn 
cobs, preferably red, and wash them clean 
of dust and chaff, put them in a kettle of 
water on a brisk fire and let them boil for 
half an hour, then pour the water off and 
strain into another kettle or pan. Add 
water until there is as much as the amount 
of syrup you wish to make, then put on the 
fire and let come to a boil. Stir in brown 
sugar until of desired thickness and taste, 
then pour into a pail or pan to cool. This 
will not be maple syrup, but it is a good 
substitute. If you don’t believe so, try it. 
cay 2a 
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AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 








Gentlemen's Nickel Watch. 


A Handsome Stem-Winding and Stem-Setting Watch and an Accurate and 
Reliable Time Keeper. 


all. 


$3.50. 





durable. 


Given for 7 New Subscriptions (other than -the 


sender’s own.) 


We here offer what we consider the best watch ever 
sold at the price. 
movement is the latest style put on the market by one of 
the largest watch companies in the country—it is nickel 
damaskeened ; has 7 jewels with train bearings in metal 
settings, safety pinion, compensation balance and supe- 
rior white enamel dial. 
longer to wind than any other watch, as it has a short 
spring, just the same as an expensive watch. 
is nickel, guaranteed to keep its color and to be very 
The illustration shows the exact size of the 
watch, but gives but avery poor idea of its attractive 
appearance. 
not perfectly satisfied we will cheerfully refund the 
amount paid, upon application. 
reason for any person to be without a watch, as the 
terms upon which we offer this put it within reach of 
We can furnish either Romanor Arabic letteringon 
the dial, so please specify the style desired when ordering. 


Price $3.00, or with your subscription one year 
Postage paid by us in each case. 


It is a stem-winding watch, and the 


It runs 26 hours and takes no 


The case 


We guarantee satisfaction, and to any one 


There is no longer any 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO, 


52 Lafayette Place. 


Marguette Building. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Homestead Buildin & 











HARVEST TIME. 


Hints for Harvest Days. 





It is easily understood that the men on 
a farm require more heavy food than in- 
door workers, but still it should consist 
largely of lean meat, green vegetables, 
good, wholesome bread and plenty of fruit. 
I often do cooking on the installment plan. 
For instance, if we have roast beef or 
boiled one day, have enough for saute or 
stew with dumplings for the next. If a 
soup is required, clear tomato, cream of 
tomato, cream of asparagus or green corn 
are good and quickly prepared. We only 
have pie for a change from other desserts. 
I use the steamer for fruit rolls, custard 
puddings and often make plain baking pow- 
der biscuit dough, which is nice served with 
any kind of fruit sauce and cream. Cus- 
tard baked in buttered cups instead of pie- 
crust molds nicely and when cold is more 
delicate. And apples baked, cored and filled 
with sugar, a little butter and nutmeg and 
served cold with cream are for health or 
flavor hard to be beaten. If possible have 
dinner especially in a cool room, and by all 
means have a white tablecloth. I use one 
for a week. When I wash I always starch 
them, not too stiff, and sprinkle them quite 
damp, then fold lengthwise through the 
center and get corners and selvedges even, 
then fold again same way and roll tightly. 
When I iron I get the selvedges to my left 
and iron one half, bringing the cloth to- 
ward me, fold again as before and finish 
on the length and fold smaller, and when 
in use brush off, but never shake off, 
though it may be turned to advantage. I 
find they can be used twice as long and re- 
pay for ironing.—[F. S. McL. 

Give plenty of time for vegetables to be 
cooked and dished without having to hurry. 
I do not cook more than one or two kinds 
besides the potatoes, having different kinds 
during the week. In hot weather I do not 
make cookies or doughnuts. Gingerbread 
and cheese, loaf cakes, Washington pies 
filled with begries or whipped efeam, I be- 
lieve are just as healthful and are cooler 
to make. The old-fashioned oatmeal that 
was cooked in a double boiler all day was 
a dish fit to set before a king, but I pity 
the children who have to eat the 15-minute 
stuff of to-day. I believe one reason why 
the housewife looks worried and tired is 
because she tries to prepare too many 
kinds at one meal.—[Independent Farmer’s 
Wife. 

Use the coolest place in the house to sleep 
in, even if it is our spare bedroom. Noth- 
ing is too good for us and our loved ones; 
let the stranger have second best. So 
many times our most pleasant thoughts 
and sweetest smiles fall to the stranger 
when our loved ones are overlooked. We 
women sometimes are also forgetful, and 
these little pleasantries given when first 
married are totally forgotten. A _ little 
smoothing of the careworn brow, a “well 
done” will always be appreciated. Let us 
give them, even after one of our long, hard 
days with babies, berries and boarders 
and other innumerable things to. look after. 
[Mary Richter. 

A few years since, when we had no bath- 
room, one was improvised under the grape 
arbor by sewing together grain sacks 
enough to inclose the space between four of 
the posts supporting the arbor. It was 
about eight feet square. One end of the 
sacks was tacked to one of the posts, the 
web was then brought around the other 
three and tacked to each, then securely 
fastened to a smaller extra one set be- 
tween the last two posts. This left a loose 
flap to serve as a door. Large buttons and 
loops were used to fasten the door, and 
boards were laid down for a floor. A box 
stand with shelf below for towels, wash 
rags, soap and borax stood in one corner, 
and a low box beside it served for a seat. 
A barrel for water and a large tub com- 
pleted the furnishing. The men folks had 
smiled audibly at our bathroom, but it 
had not been completed three days before 
the ‘“‘gude mon” decided to try it, and 
thereafter not a day passed without each 
one had a dip in the tub and a change from 
the perspiration drenched garments to the 
dry ones that we were careful to keep 
hanging on the nails driven in the posts 
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of the bathroom. The wet garments were 
thrown into a tub of water and next morn- 
ing were rinsed and hung on the line to 
dry, when if not too much soiled, they were 
hung in the bathroom for the next change. 
The Scuppernong grapevine of sthe south 
keeps on spreading year after year, while 
we enlarge the arbor in a vain attempt to 
keep pace with it. Such an arbor is very 
useful in hot weather. Since the passing 
of the bathroom under our arbor (which is 
now about 35 by 50 feet) the space has been 
occupied by a small milk house. If one 
wants a number of* hammocks and the 
purse is too short to cover the expense, try 
sewing three or four grain sacks (burlap) 
together like a roller towel, put a hoe 
handle or other stout stick through each 
end and tie with a rope from each corner. 
Bring the ropes at each end of the ham- 
mock together about four feet from the 
stick. These hammocks stay stretched and 
are more comfortable than the netted ones. 
When they become soiled, remove the 
sticks and ropes, throw into the wash pot 
with two or three spoonfuls of pearline 
and enough water to cover, and boil 15 
minutes or more. Rinse well and dry.— 
[R. E. Merryman. 





Meat and Bread Cupboard—A simple 
contrivance in my cellar has been a great 
convenience and relief to me. It is a cup- 
board that is fly, cat and rat proof. It is 
made of a dry goods box longer than wide. 
The back and front are removed. The back 
is replaced with fine wire netting tacked 
over the sides. The front consists of a 
door frame covered with netting, and fin- 
ished with_hinges and latch. Inside are two 
shelves, besides the bottom of the box, mak- 
ing three. The shelves slide in on strips 
nailed to the side, and can be removed, to 
be cleaned, The top of the box was lowered 
sufficiently to have the sides project, thus 
being easily nailed to the rafters above. 
Here I keep my milk (from the milk man), 
butter, meat, bread, etc. Once the door is 
closed I have no more care for its con- 
tents. It has proved itself a cheap bless- 
ing.—[Subscriber. 





Abolish Pies?—I feel the spirit move to 
reply to White Ribbon, who advocates, 
among other things, the abolishing of pies 
and doughnuts. While my good man, also 
my father and brother, are making long 
days in the hayfield beneath a broiling sun, 
my conscience would not allow me to swing 
in the orchard hammock and place cold 
food and cold drinks on the table that I 
might have time to do so. I rise with the 
sun, many times before, and make pies and 
doughnuts as early in the day as possible, 
and anything else which requires much 
work directly over the stove. My bill of 
fare for the week includes a boiled dinner 
one day, stewed beans another, steamed 
brown bread several times a week, while 
string beans and shell beans, which are 
also part of my rations, require a whole 
forenoon to be cooked to my liking. One 
member of my family does not eat custards 
in any shape nor puddings of that nature. 
When I do my weekly baking of pies, I pre- 
pare extra pie crust and keep it on the ice, 
so that it is but a few minutes’ work to 
cover a pie plate, fill it with berries, cus- 
tard or a lemon filling and make it ready 
for the oven. I can surely do it much more 
quickly than I can make a batch of cookies 
and also while I could stone raisins for a 
plum pudding. I have breakfast at 6 
o’clock, and my men folks like to visit the 
doughnut crock in the middle of the fore- 
noon. If they were lounging about, swing- 
ing in hammocks or engaged in the struggle 
to keep cool, which occupies the attention of 
city boarders and other people of leisure 
during the summer, I would aid and abet 
them as far as possible by supplying cool- 
ing drinks and dainty food, so that I might 
keep myself cool and immaculate in like 
measure. I have four children between the 
ages of 4 months and 5 years, so that my 
work is no trifling matter, but, while I 
slight my ironing and abolish frills and 
furbelows, I can’t abridge the comfort of 
my family by adopting the bill of fare and 
some of the methods of White Ribbon.— 
[Bee. = 

As far as cooking goes, I find that a good 
stew, with boiled biscuit, goes farther than 
blanquette of veal or chicken a la terrapin. 
At first I treated my husband to snow pud- 
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dings and jellies, custard souffle and cream 
cakes but, though they disappeared, I was 
not satisfied. So I asked him his opinion 
of them. He answered they were all right, 
but he liked pie just as well! So from that 
time I made pie.—[Arcadian Wife. 





To Boila Ham—Iif you have been having 


trouble with the boiled ham falling to 
pieces when removed from the water, try 
this way. After thoroughly washing and 
cleansing the ham, tie tightly in a bag of 
muslin (flour sacking is good), place a 
saucer in the bottom of boiler to prevent 
the bag from scerching, lay the ham on 
the saucer and cover with boiling water. 
Cover boiler closely and cook for 10 hours. 
It is net necessary to boil hard, but keep 
the water bubbling briskly. In the evening 
lift the ham out carefully by the mouth of 
the sack and leave undisturbed until morn- 
ing, when, upon removing the-sack, you will 
find you have a success of it. This is fine 
for sandwiches.—[Emma Clearwaters. 





“Incorrect”—The article about Ella 


Wheeler Wilcox stated that she was born 
in Johnstone, Mich. Now that is incorrect, 
and it should have been said she was born 
in Johnstown, Rock county, Wisconsin. The 
little house where she first saw the light 
of day is standing yet, and is a little weath- 
er beaten structure, standing just west of 
the village, upon the Milwaukee road to 
Janesville. I have been in the house many 
times, &nd although not acquainted with 
the poet, I took the liberty to correct the 
first statement which I knew to be wrong. 
[“‘“Proxy.” 








The doctor looked wise and said it was 
“‘nervous indigestion.’ . 

But he didn’t cure it. 

So Mr, Thos. G. Lever, of Lever, S. C., 
wrote to Dr. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

And now Mr. Lever is well. 

Dr. R. OV. geese se 
Pierce is and , 
for thirty 

years has 
been chief 
consulting 
hysician of 
he Invalids’ 
Hotel and 
Surgical In- 
stitute, of 
Buffalo. Dur- 
ing this time 
he has probably treated more 
cases of chronic, or lingering, 
diseases than any other phyei- 
cian in the world. / 

Invalids from all over the world write 
to him and receive advice free of c i 
During the early years of his practice 
Dr. Pierce compounded his ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery ’’ which he has used 
ever since in treating all affections of the 
lungs and bronchial tubes; for purifying 
the blood; for toning up the nerves 
and whenever an honest reliable non- 
alooholic tonic was needed. In connec- 
tion with it, he prescribes what other 
special medicine may be required in ex- 
ceptional cases and gives divections aa 
to diet and hygiene. 

The result is health. 

Mr. Lever writes: 

“I was afflicted with what the doctors called 
nervous indigestion. Took medicine from my 
family physician to no avail. I thought myself 
incurable as I suffered so much with pain under 
my ribs and an empty feeling in mystomach. I 
was getting very nervous and suffered a great 
deal mentally, thinking that death would soon 
claim me. I was irritable and impatient and 
greatly reduced iz fiesh. I could scarcely eat 
eeything that would not produce a bad feeling 
in my stomach. I wrote Dr. Pierce. He pre- 
scribed hig ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and 
‘ Pellets’ faa ve me some simple hygienic — 
rules. I am well again. I believe the ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ and ‘ Pellets’ will cure an 
case of indigestion, torpid liver, or chronic cold.” 

Insist upon having ‘‘Golden Medical 
Discovery’’ for nothing else is ‘‘ just 


as good.”’ 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 

buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices 

Exchanges. Immense stock for selection: Shi for trial. 
uaranteed 













first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free, 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 











Here is a companion picture to the “noon- 


day doze,”’ printed in the issue of July 15. 
Grandpa and Walter were showing each 
other the pictures in a magazine one Sun- 
day morning, and they, too, took a trip to 
the land of Nod.—[{H. P. L. 





General Pike’s Poem—Kindly permit me 


to correct the statement signed by Walter 
Passarant in the June 10 issue. The poem 
“Every Year’ was written by General Al- 
bert Pike, and published about the close of 
the war. It went the rounds of the south- 
ern papers, and if appearing in Chambers’s 
Journal for February, 1892, William Cowen 
waited until after the grave had closed over 
General Pike, who died at Washington, 
April 2, 1891. General Albert Pike’s repu- 
tation as a gallant soldier and a poet was 
world-wide, likewise as standing at the 
head of Free Masonry. I knew him person- 
ally and it is only due to his memory that 
Mr Passarant should be corrected.—[J. E. 
Tiffin, 

&@= Mr Tiffin sends us General Pike’s poem 
completed, which has a number of stanzas 
in addition to the poem as published in our 
May 13 issue. Perhaps the writer did not 
notice H. Annette Poole’s défense of the au- 
thor, in the June 24 issue.—[Editor. 


Out of School—I was told by a scientific 
teacher that it would be hard to study 
botany out of school. I tried it and find 
it a most fascinating study. I notice that 
several have written about mounting 
flowers. I use very thin court plaster, for 
I like it much better than paper, because 
you can use narrower strips and make 
neater work. I cut a long, very narrow 
strip, with scissors or photograph trimmer, 
and instead of cutting this into short pieces, 
wet one end of it slightly, and with my 
finger press it on one side of a stem. Then 
with my finger still on the strip, cut the 
other end to balance the first, moistening 
this end with a finger and press on the 
paper. It will stick quickly if not too wet, 
and will hold the most refractory specimen 
just where you want it.—[I. 


“Goody-Goody Gawk”’—Replying to Yan- 
kee Dutchman in the issue of July 29, not 
being familiar with the authors mentioned 
I can only say that I believe @he works of 
George Eliot and Victor Hugo deal with 
nature pure and simple, will not be con- 
demned as immoral, and can be read with 
far more profit than can some of the others 
mentioned. Perhaps going to a theater 
will not degrade a_ well-balanced moral 
mind, but I do not think that a person 
with such a mind would spend much time 
in the theater of to-day. Being in Philadel- 
phia not long since, I looked in vain for a 
Shakespeare's play, and at the various 


theaters was nothing but farce-comedy, 
burlesque vaudeville, etc. 


I do not consider 


a theater to be a good place for a person 
to go to learn morals. When 14 years of age 
or thereabout, George Washington prepared 
for himself a set of rules for his personal 
conduct. They were so precise and exact 
that, no d@ubt, if you had been a neighbor 
of his, you would have called him a goody- 
goody gawk. I grant you some young men 
may deserve the epithet, but if such a one 
should change his ways, should go to the 
theater, use 
attend the saloon as well as the church, do 
you think he would rise in the estimation 
of his young lady acquaintances? When a 
young lady shows a preference for one who 
has what is known as “‘bad habits,” I think 
he has no right to conclude it is because of 
those habits, but rather in spite of them, 
and should he change his outward life and 
make it conform more nearly to that of the 
“freak” above named, I think he would be 
even better thought of than before.—[Jean 
Valjean. 


Straight Ahead—Said a fine old lady to 
me the other day: ‘We find in this world 
just what we look for, and as much of 
heaven as we make.” Nothing can hurt us 
if we will not let it. The butt end of sar- 
casm is more to be feared than its nozzle, 
for every sharp speech leaves its sting in 
our self-respect. The stars which twinkle 
out at night are, astronomers tell us, suns, 
each going straight ahead on its own jour- 
ney without regard to its neighbors running 
in different directions and seeming to have 
no connection with each other. The laws 
of gravitation and of motion being true, we 
are told, the deflection of these celestial 
bodies must be small indeed. We being true 
to ourselves cannot easily be disturbed. 
“When a man is miserable, what does it 
behoove him to do? To complain of this 
man or that, of this thing or of that? Be- 
ing miserable he has been unwise,’’ says 
Carlyle. Time softens the sharpest word 
and the bitterest hours of our lives to a 
beautiful pathos. Said a little girl: “I do 
believe I can hear the corn growing and 
the ears filling.’”” I do believe there are 
melodies ever about us which would make 
life under any—under all—conditions a grand 
symphony if our senses were quickened to 
catch them.—[Evangeline. 








BITTER FRUITS GROW SWEET. 
Sorrow leaves an open way 
For the joy that’s waited long. 
Light will chase the dark away— 
After solitude the song. 
Love is but perverted hate, 
Hate is simply love grown cold; 
Poverty’s a cruel fate 
Which bringeth riches more than gold. 
Disappointment’s saddening way 
Bringeth resignation meet. 
Nature’s sweet alluring way 
Turns the bitter fruit to sweet. 
Sunny days and skies of blue 
Cost full many an angry storm. 
Courage great and actions true 
From despair have taken form. 
Life triumphant springs from death, 
Perfection grows from barren soil; 
Time is but a fleeting breath, 
Sweetest rest comes after toil. 
Mortals must be truly lost 
Else they never can be found; 
Yea, on Time’s ocean tempest tost, 
Storm will bring the calm around, 
Wrong may bring the right about, 
Oppression bring sweet liberty. 
Wrong the world is, without doubt,— 
Eternity will set it free. 
M. RENA BARNARD. 





Remodeling an Old House. 





The improvements will be made in an 
old-fashioned farm house built in 1806, but 
which has since been improved by addi- 
tion of a bow window and ell. The present 
objections are: A too large kitchen, which 
opens into too many rooms, and kitchen 
odors and smoke pervade the whole house; 
a too small dining room, which can only be 
heated by kitchen heat; too little closet 
room, causing much common clothing and 
many hats and caps to be hung about the 
kitchen. 

The improvements made: A wall 8/4 
ft tall and 9 ft long, to be made of 3-in 
beading, which will be smooth on the side 
needing paper, and will have the grooves 
on the other side, which will need no other 
finish. A shelf will be built on the side near 
the sink for packing of dishes. This wall 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


tobacco and profanity, and — 








will make a separate room for the sink, 
which can be cool in summer and heated in 
winter by fire from adjoining room, which 
will become a dining room. The present 
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press and storeroom. The present store- 
rooms, opening at the front of the house, 
will become the kitchen. This room has al- 
ready waste pipes, a pump and well room. 
The kitchen so situated will keep all ob- 
jectionable steam ‘and smoke away from 
sitting room, parlor and chambers. It will 
also save work by“excluding many flies, and 
barn food, which is often brought in for 
scalding, will go into one room, instead of 
through two roomg and a passage, thereby 
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bringing in and scattering barn dirt. In 
the summer the house need not be heated 
all over by kitchen fire. The medley of 
common hats, caps, coats and rubbers will 
be better taken care of. There will be 
less floor space to need weekly mopping. 
The beading will cost about $6, and the 
carpentering, which will have the surplus 
for a stain upon the floor, will be done by a 
member of -the family. The wall will 
be papered with paper left over from former 
papering, the paper having been bought 
with this thought in mind. 


will cure Biliousness, p Constipation, all Liver com. 


laints. They expel impurities from the blood. 
Delicate women find sure relief from using them 


To Cure Sick Headache 


and remove impurities from the stomach and 
bowels. Put upin glass vials. Thirty ina bottle; 
onea dose. Recommended by many physicians 
everywhere, as the best Liver Pillmade. Sixty- 
four page book sent free by mail. Sold by all 
Druggists, or sent post-paid for 25 cents in 
L 8. JoHNsON & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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If you are outof employment, 
i or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 
We can give you something to 


$a. that will make you $50 a month without @ 
bf any trouble. You can 4 


_— right around 
your own 
$ travelif you 


home, or 
A Big Money Maker. 
®Babove sum. Hundreds are 


wish. ae 
making double that. Possi- EASY! $ 


bly youcan doittoo. Send nameand | 
+ 
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Brand New Thing. 
@ You will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the 


seo0se% 


anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


@ ‘ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Chiidren’s Garments. 
PATTERNS ONLY {OQ CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest.and newest design.. These patterns retail at from 
25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for enly ter cents 2ach, postpaid, 

Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 

Order patterns by theirnumbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, ive Waist Measure for skirts, Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 


children. Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
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7744—Boys’ Outing Shirt, 





y/o ! 1¢, 12, 14 and 16 years, 
$2, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 in, bust.) (7743-Ladies’ Blouse Waist with 
Sailor Collar ( 


$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40 in. bust, 
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7734—Ladies’ Waist. 
7754—Ladies? Skirt. 


Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 inch bust, 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 inch waist, 
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7739—Girls’ Princess? Slip. « 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years, 
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7720—Girls’ Blouse Costume. 


7722—Boys’ Side Plaited Dress, 
4, 8, 10 and 12 years, 2 and 4 years. 
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7741—Girls’ Blouse. 7750—Ladies’ Chemise. 7717—Girls Dress. 
6, 8, 10 arid 12 years, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust, 8, 8, 10 and 12 years, 


- 
7740—Ladies’ Polonaise with Guimpe 
Effect. 

23, 34, 36, 88 and 40 inch bust, 
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D, Y. HALLOGK & SON, Box 808, York, Pa, 
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NOT AN ELEVATOR DIGGER; NOT 
A FOUR (4) HORSE DIGGER; 


BUT a digger that does the work 
and at a price within the reach of ¢ 
every farmer growing three acres 
or more. 


WE WANT the name and address 
of every POTATO grower in the 
United States who would buy a pota- 
to digger provided it did first-class 
work, Give us a chance to talk 
to you. Kindly give your county. 
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free sample and book. 





WE SAVE FARMERS 40 PER CENT. cenritizens 


We sell you direct—Actually pay you salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Write for 
THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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22 $3, Enc Sid 4 StS 
sot” SOHN H JACKSON 40 Third Ave-, Albany, NeY- 


» ues, ~~ AGRICULTURAL DRAIN 


experience knows that 


F Ma ke en , Early Season ? na Ghat | is “a e drained may be worked weeks 


Sewer P of that whi is un 


We make all kinds of tile and 


ndrain 
Red re essed Brick were Brick, Chimney) - 


Write for wha 








HAVE ba 4 HAY TO SELL? 






Light tht 






HAS 4O-INCH FEED HOLE. 


Only press adapted to bank barna, as power can Soetine ot a oe 
angle 


"SANDWICH MANFG, GO., 120 Main St., Sandwich, ills. 


to press, the power being on bank and press in 
Send for new illustrated catalogue. Mailed FREE. 


The 2 bess weg to sell hay is in the 


Pep iit Southwick 


it is a full circle two-horse press witha 
very low bridge—6}; inches; makes even 


i a a er aaa 


bale. The best and fastest way to bale hay 











compact bales which pack closely in car; no hole 
can get full weightsin each car, savin ging 
much freight. AOTUAL CAPACIT forthe 
12 to 16 tons per day. wheels 






















HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confer a favor upon the advetiser 


and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal, 












It will keep better, sell betterand save room. Rats and 
mice can’tcut and destroy baled hay. The bestand most 
rapid machine for baling purposes is 






1. BALING PRESS. 


Made in 38 stylesand sizes to suit every case. 
, lasting. Write for free illustrated cy 


All rn ELI 
COLLINS Low CO. .» 113 Hampshire St., QUINCY, I 


80 ACRES 


NEAR POPLAR BLUFF, [10. 


This is a good tract of land, cleared of timber, 
within three miles of the city, which is the county 
seat of Butler Co.,S.E.Mo. This is a good coun- 
try, no such thing being known as a failure of 
crops. Poplar Bluff has a population of 6000, 
with water works, telephones. e ectric lights, and 
is a thoroughly solid town that has never been 
overdone by a boom. The population of the 
county is increasing steadily and is now about 
16,000 and will probably be 20,000 inside of two 
years. The climate and the water are all that can 
be desired, the people are intelligent and law- 
abiding and give the right hand of feflowship to 
settlers who mean business. This 80 acres can be 
had at a bargain for cash and will double or treble 
in value in a few years under any kind of-farming 


E. C. LACKS, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 





















IF.YOU CAN’T. 


find exactly the fence you want, write us. We think 
we make it, and if we don’t, we can try. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





A NEWSPAPER 
FREE 
The W. estern Tratl. 


It is beautifully embellished with views in the new 
districts now being settled along the 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


In OKLAHOFMA AND KANSAS 
ALSO THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


SEND FOR iT—Mailed Free—Postage Paid 
Address, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen. Pass. Agent, CHICAGO. 














Fall Grains 


need a good start to stand the winter ; 
therefore feed them well in the begin- 
ning. This will produce hardy plants 
with plump grain. A good fertilizer 
should contain plenty of 


POTASH. 


Potash increases stifiness of stalk 
and plumpness of grain. 
Our books tell the rest — sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 




















We c arry a complete stock of all kind: 

RUBBER and LEATHER BELTING. We buy our 

s at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. Write for 

EB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No.25 on 

Hardware, Pipe, Roofing, Plumbing Material, 
Wire, Rope, Dry Goods. Clothing, etc.. etc. 

OUR PRICES are ONE-HALF of OTHERS 


Chicago House Wrecking Co, ¥-35t4 & tron Sts. 





QUARANTEED 
VEHICLES $8. A5 
AS LOW AS 

The price of this Buggy 
is so low it will astonish 
you. Send for our free 
catalogue, It 
will post you on 
manufacturer's 
prices and save 
you money on Ve- 
hicles, Harness, = 
Bicycies,Sewing “Chicago "Special, ” described 
Machines, Etc. in catalogue on pare 30. 


CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & MFG. CO. 
269-271S. Desplaines St.,CHICACO, ILL. 
This Company is reliable.—Ep1Tor. 























THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practicdl manual gn the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook tor the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 





By HERBERT MYRICK 
_ Editor American Agriculturist of New York, 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. Treas- 
urer American Stigar Growers’ Society, Etc. 





BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI. 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 
It covers just the points that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it tis a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 
—_ in promoting and operating sugar 
actories. It shows just how toestablish the 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 
States, east and west, north and south. 

Size nearly 10x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
page plates from magnificent photographs 

ken specially for this work), superbly 
printed, bound ig cloth and gold. . Price 
$1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YorRE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CyiCAGO 





























